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ROBERT M. McBRIDE 


A dependable railway 


“Uisit the charming new 


PRINCE of WALES HOTEL 


—adjoining Glacier National Park 


From the terrace of this luxurious new 
hotel in the Canadian Rockies of Water- 
ton Lakes National Park you can view 
the flashing splendor of lovely Watertcn 
Lake, framed by twenty-six cloud-piercing 
peaks stretching across the international 
boundary into Glacier National Park. 


Come out this summer. Motor through 
flower-filled valleys — trail-ride to the 


GREAT NORTHE 


ROUTE OF THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


CHIEF TWO GUNS 
WHITE CALF says: 
“Indian Pictographs on 
the walls of the Prince of 


Wales Hotel tell the 
colorful history of our 
Blackfeet tribesmen.’ 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me free books about the new Prince of Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes 
National Park and about Glacier National Park. I am particularly interested in: 


(] General Tour of the Parks 
(_] Pacific Northwest Coast Tour 
(J Burlington Escorted Tours 


Address. 


Continental Divide— play golf in pine- 
scented air—see lakes that float icebergs. 
See two parks in one tour. Many com- 
modious hotels throughout this inter- 
national playground afford every comfort. 


Low round trip summer fares to Glacier 
National Park and the Pacific North- 
west include travel on the de luxe New 
Oriental Limited. Inquire today! 
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and the Spanish Main 


: March 28 . . 
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) HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


oe is the first consideration on the ships 
of this line. Pleasant surroundings—attrac- 


| tive furnishings—expert yet unobtrusive service 


} —an unexcelled cuisine—all contribute to the 
refined and congenial atmosphere that is so 
essential to travel comfort. 

Accommodations available in all classes 


and comfort in every class 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


: } Cro Northern 
Glo the West Indies Wonderlands 
S. S. RELIANCE 


From New York June 30— 
35 days to Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
Norway and the North Cape. 


S. S. RELIANCE 
- 16days 


With Easter in Havana 
RATES $200 UP 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
United American Lines, Inc., General Agents 
28 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, or Local Steamship or Tourist Agents. , 


is the 
fortunate possessor of the 
small identification card that is 
delivered to every automobile 
policyholder of the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany need never worry about 
the consequences of some seri- 
ous accident far from home and 
friends. Every Hartford agent 
in the United States and Canada 
stands ready to be of service to 
Hartford policyholders. 


HE motorist who 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 


AND INDEMNITY CoO. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK OFFICE 110 WILLIAM STREET, 


N EMERALD set in the 
blue Pacific... an island 
paradise—Hawait.Four 


days beyond the Golden Gate 
its pleasures are waiting for 
you; its fascinations are eager to 
claim you. Think of swimming 
off Waikiki in the moonlight; 
think of golf on a famous mid- 
Pacific course; think of strange- 
ly delicious new foods to eat, 
new sights to see, new sports 
to enjoy. 


Why not go now? Glamorous 
Hawaii is now but four short 
days from the mainland. Even 
from New York it is but three 
weeks’ round-trip. 


The splendid new MALOLo, 
swiftest and most luxurious 
passenger vessel ever built in 
the United States, sails from 
San Francisco every other Satur- 
day. She makes the passage in 
the amazing time of only four 
days. Let this year mark the 
happy event of your Hawaiian 
holiday. There are one or more 
Matson sailings from San Fran- 
cisco every week. Regular sail- 
ings from Seattle, too. All-ex- 
pense independent tours of 
Hawaii from $275. 


AUSTRALIA 
and thes South Seas 
ONLY 19 DAYS 
VIA HONOLULU 


Sailings from San Francisco every 
third Thursday 


Matson liners offer— 


FASTEST TIME, 
FREQUENT SAILINGS, 
COMMODIOUS QUARTERS, 
SPECIAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
ALL DAY AT HONOLULU. 


~hhawai--Waikiki 


Romantic places you’ve 
always wanted to see 


Go now on the Malolo 


Features 


of the Malolo 


Accommodations for 600 first class 
passengers. Seven decks for passengers’ 
use. Elevators serve all decks. Motion 
picture theatre. Ballroom, completely 
equipped gymnasium, children’s play- 
room and huge Pompeian swimming 
pool. A telephone at the head of every 
bed. 150 private bathrooms. More deck 
Space for its size than any ship afloat. 
Excellent meals. Dining room seats all 
passengers at one time. 


Matson line 


Hawaii - South Seas - Australia 


For information about Matson tours inquire at our nearest office or at any travel agency 
Write Matson Navigation Company, Dept. 34-B atany of the following addresses: 
215 Market St., San Francisco—535 Fifth Ave., New York—140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles—1319 Fourth Ave., Seattle 
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See the Mediterranean in Spring—its best season—vwhen the weather is settled — 
and warm, the cities bright and hospitable, the countrysides fresh and green 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
Mediterranean Spring Cruise 


N 
\ 
IN o% Sailing April 7 on the S. S. “Carinthia” — Rates, $725 & upward 
rT te 


a Ourt-oF-THE-WAY and picturesque cities that other cruises do not visit enrich its program: 
white Casablanca, Rabat and Oriental Sale in Morocco; Malaga in southern Spain; Valletta, 
the fortress city of Malta; walled Ragusa, medieval Trau, Roman Spalato and 
quaint Cattaro in Jugo-Slavia. It includes also the historic cities that are tra- 
ditional with Mediterranean Cruises— Naples, Algiers, Nice, Venice, etc. 


For a Spring Trip to Europe 

Infinitely more interesting than the usual trans-Atlantic voyage. Four weeks | 
to Naples and Nice, five weeks to Cherbourg and Southampton with visits 
en route to a score of delightful Mediterranean cities and a generous 
schedule of sight-seeing & shore excursions. The price includes home- 
ward passage on Cunard liners sailing any time during this year. 
Send for the book —‘‘ Mediterranean Spring Cruise”’ 


North Cape Cruise 


MADEIRA : 
The annual Raymond-Whitcomb Summer Cruise—this year more com- 
GIBRALTAR plete than ever before, visiting for the first time, Helsingfors, capital of 
CADIZ Finland, Reval, capital of Esthonia. A splendid five weeks’ voyage. 
Sailing June 27, on the “Carinthia.” Rates, $800 and upward. 
SEVILLE 


West Indies Cruise— March 31 to April 17— “‘ Samaria”’ 


TUNIS Spring and Summer Tours to Europe 
ALGIERS Land Cruises in America 


Round 
Africa— 
Cruise— 


Sailing Jan’y 12, 1929 
—for a three months’ voy: 
age around Africa with visits 

to the Black Country of West 
Africa, St. Helena, Cape Town; 
and South Africa, Natal, Zanzibar & 
Madagascar, Nairobi and the Big Game 
Country of British East Africa, Egypt, and 
Mediterranean cities. Rates, $1250 & upward. 


NAPLES 
VENICE 
MOROCCO 
THE RIVIERA 
MALTA 
JUGO-SLAVIA 
PALERMO 


Mediterranean Cruise 


Sailing January 21, 1929. Annual Raymond-Whitcomb 
Winter Cruise through the Mediterranean, with a fort- 
night in Egypt and the Holy Land. To the glittering galaxy 
of famous cities and great Mediterranean ports, it will add calls 
at Messina in Sicily, at the historic islands of Malta & Cyprus andat 
picturesque towns on the rugged Dalmatian coast. Rates, $1000 & up. 


West Indies Cruises in January and February 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: cor. BEACON & PARK STREETS, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO ~ 
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LUXURY CRUISES 


Panama 


: 
} 


ie the short space of 16 days, you 
visit the most interesting islands 
of the West Indies and the Ber- 
mudas. You cruise over tropical 
seas on a ship of luxurious comfort. 


S. S. VEENDAM 


This magnificent oil-burning turbine steamer 
is especially designed for tropical cruising. 


All accommodations deluxe in every detail; direct ventilation; 


broad, cool decks. 
MARCH 17—16 Days 


Visiting Bermuda, Jamaica, Havana, and Nassau 
in the Bahamas. = Rates $230 and up. 


wise fares include comprehensive shore excursions, carefully arranged and carried 
y the Frank Tourist Company. For choice selection of accommodations, make 
ations now. Illustrated booklet “9,% with full details, sent on request. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 
Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities 


_ and FRANK TOURIST CO., 542 Fifth Avenue, New York —E 


Where to stay in England 


THE HOTEL RUSSELL 


facing the pleasant Russell 
Square Gardens, lies midway be- 
tween the City and West End. 
Tube Station adjoins the Hotel. 
Spacious Winter Garden. Or- 
chestra daily. Suites with Bath- 
rooms complete. Most Bedrooms 
have hot and cold running 
water. Every comfort and con- 
venience. Moderate charges. 


HOTEL RUSSELL, 
Russell Square, London, W.C. 
Cables: ‘Hotel Russell, London.” 
Marconigrams Free from Shap. 


THE FREDERICK HOTELS 


A World-wide Reputation for Comfort and Efficiency. 
Proprietors also of the— 
HOTEL MAJESTIC, HARROGATE; HOTEL METROPOLE, 
WHITBY; ROYAL PAVILION HOTEL, FOLKESTONE; 
LORD WARDEN HOTEL, DOVER; SACKVILLE HOTEL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


THE 
LOTEL GREAT CENTRAL 


upies an exceptionally 
althy situation in the highest 
rt of the West End. One of 
» most comfortable and home- 
e hotels in London. Private 
ites with bathrooms complete. 
iny bedrooms with hot and 
d running water. Extensive 
Im Court.. Orchestra daily. 
yderate charges. 


HOTEL GREAT CENTRAL 
Marylebone Road, London, N. W. 
Cables: ‘‘Centellare, London.” 
Marcomgrams Free from Ship. 


Write for Illustrated Tariff to 
“TRAVEL”, 7 WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


=---for pictire 
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that count 


He jumps. The plane beneath him zooms 
away. A yank at the parachute cord and... 
What a picture! a 4 4 4 4 4 
At last—a Graflex, the camera for pictures that count, priced 


within reach of everybody. “Series B” —3%" x 4%"’— speed up 
to 1/1000 second—$80. Other models $85 to $375. 


Featured by A Good Dealer Everywhere 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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. j - Photo by Cowling. © Ewing Galloway, 
THE GUARDIAN OF THE PAGODA 


a 
A gigantic and impressive sentinel, this scowling dragon stands near one of Mandalay’s many pagodas, guarding the sacred Precincts against the spirits 
of evil. The size of the statue may be easily judged by comparing it with the two people standing on the great claws. 
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MAIN STREET IN PROVINCIAL SPAIN 


Life in the Tiny Metropolis of Caceres—In the Center of a Region’s Gossip—Getting Ac- 
quainted with the Small Town Spaniards—Some Rococo Personalities and Their Opinions 


By. V5. PRILCHE LT 


OCKINGLY the lead 
mine on the hill of 
Caceres pricked its 
chimney slim as a 
blue piston above the 
plain and for two 
hours no. stride of 
mine could bring me 
MNCALCTItO Mime NL eT 
three hours’ walking I 
reached it and crossed 
the desolation of 
sheds, stacks of cor- 
rugated iron, aban- 
doned rusty boilers, 
livid ponds, the rub- 
bish heaps, the aim- 
less railway tracks 
loosed among the 
dying grasses and, after a mile of pink suburb, came upon 
icient city. 

eres is a small provincial capital in western Spain gathered 
a stump of hill fifteen hundred feet above the sea like a 


pyramid of frayed white toadstools. A place of cork makers and 
tanners, but above all a market and the center of a region’s 
gossip. Fifteen hundred feet: already I had begun to feel the tilt 
of Spain’s central tableland beneath my feet mounting like the 
heat-breathing body of some gigantic animal to the Gredos, the 
backbone which cuts the peninsular in two. The Gredos were a 
hundred miles away, four days’ march, but all roads, like the 
bones of a vast body, lead to the great spine. 

The wealthy sense of the south was going. The province of 
Badajoz, enrichened by the touch of blood-red Andalusia, had 
given place to poorer soil. Poorer soil. poorer inns, thinner peo- 
ple, lonelier roads, more derelict towns. 

The hotel in Caceres was choked up with commercial travelers, 
yellow, dejected, unshaven men who stood about the passages like 
jaded crows and spat intermittently. One, a young man with a 
tropical luxuriance of oily hair, discussed the war in Morocco 
with me at lunch and said he had been the chauffeur of the un- 
fortunate General Sylvestre who committed suicide on the battle- 
field of Anual in 1921. 

“Un hombre muy bueno,” said the young man, “a very good 
man,” which is the habitual Spanish remark about the dead. “Un 
hombre muy bueno,” that is subtie goodness, not goodness of 
mind or body. but goodness of heart. Spain has produced more 


A BUSY MARKET DAY 


enter of animated gossip and much heated bickering the Spanish market is a magnet that draws the peasantry of the surrounding country- 
r many miles. They come singly or in groups with their produce piled high in the panniers of their little burros. Heaps of vegetables, pottery 
and hardware cover the ground and in the stalls with striped awnings others goods are for sale. 


9 : TRAP 


the deeds of Isabel la Catolica, who is nevertheless called by 
the maker of modern Spain. But what did she do? She; 
most vulgar city in the country an artificial patronage, andj 
everything. Who were worthier of such patronage tha 
Malaguefios who are the most cultured, the noblest people 
world, and who have the most magnificent processions!? 
thus is life.” 
He rolled up his napkin from corner to corner and tied 
knot so as to reserve it for the next meal. He finished 
of wine and got up from the table. It was then I saw pro 
my conviction that the best part of a Spaniard is his head. 
lower you look at him the shabbier, weaklier and more dis 
he becomes. You start from the full rich hair to the 
forehead, the large beautifully engineered nose. Descendi 
the mouth, where an oily heaviness begins, the lips are thi 
chin heavy sallow cups with the indigo grounds of bear 
days old left in them. The coat is respectable enough, but 
your man rises from the table and you see his trousers th 
shock comes. They will be old, shiny, dusty, having no 
to the coat whatever, and the bright red or yellow shoes 4 
cracked and out of shape from long usage. Spain is a e& 
of fine heads, shoulders of grace, coats that fit the figure, 
anaemic, starved, exhausted trousers. A proud charaet 
slender pretensions. 
I carried no Baedeker. I made no routine investigati 
the beautiful antiquities Caceres may have possessed. 
not know what treasures of detail I may have missed: 
carving, ceilings gloomy with the burden of their beauty, 
and marble on which men have chiseled their desires and 
have died. Art is desire, and desire rises in solitude and is 
summated among the crowds. Among these { trod knowing 
the exterior beauties, the broad effects and sights, solid harm 
which became part of the mind as the living of trees and f 
and mountains becomes part of the river that draws them i 
Peeters 8 etie ga Bain a et Riahe mirror. Above all I was a tramp. A man like Evely 
A MOMENT’S GOSSIP if i diarist, who said he did not travel for the purpose of co 
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The clothing of the modern Spanish countryman is generally both drab steeples; bluntly, a man who, arriving under the stout, 
and shabby. Rural Spain-is still desperately poor and the peasant must arcades of the town from roads long and deserted, desir 


dress his pride as best he can. These fellows who are chatting about a 


bit of news wear the shovel hats and jumper blouses common in some the solitary beauty but the cacophonous heartiness of his f€ 


parts of Spain. creatures. Breathing human architecture, the tramp sees% 

Baroque nostril, the Romanesque brow, the Plateresque fa 

cruel men, and more reckless men, and more proud men, than any sententious manner, the elaborate, squirming, twisting, belé 

other nation; and has discovered they are all hombres buenos— outpour of the rococo in conversation, that most voluble of 
when they are dead. My friend, not being willing to discuss the styles. 

political repercussions of that Anual defeat, added, by way of Cheeks he sees that are walls of scorn and eyes that are} 


anti-climax that is also Spanish, “I’m very fond of photography, 
I have a camera.” 

He offered, as a matter of courtesy and without the slightest 
intention of fulfilling the offer, to conduct me to the various his- 
toric edifices of the town. He watched me and listened to me 
with the gravest amusement and though I gave him a brief syn- 
opsis of my life—which every country Spaniard requires of you-— 
he interspersed nothing but polite phrases. There was not a 
word about himself until a chance remark of mine struck home. 
I said I had been to both Seville and Malaga. That innocent 
remark dislodged an avalanche of local patriotism. After his love 
of children and of the sight of blood and death, the Spaniard’s 
great passion is his native town. The eyes of my friend burned. 

“Ah,” he said, “you have been to Malaga and you have been 
to Seville. Well, I am a Malaguefio and I must confess Seville 
is a considerable city. But it is not a port and it is really a 
hateful place. I do not know what foreigners see in it. A gipsy 
place, the home of all that famenco nonsense. A common place. 
Tricky, clever, stupid people. Boastful. Oh, very boastful. 
Bombastic is not the word for those disgusting people of Seville. 
The gipsy blood is in all of them. How they boast about their 
cofradias and the Holy Week! But what are their processions! 
The Christs and the Virgins of Malaga are a hundred times more 
beautiful, more artistic, more historical, more valuable and more 
tragic than those of Seville. To me it appears there is something 
of the pretty gipsy in those Virgins of theirs. The religion of 
Seville is gipsy-like. But in Malaga we have the spirit of the 
Mediterranean, Ay Malaga,” he cried, blowing a kiss into the 
air. “It isa marvel. And where does Seville get all this prestige 
from? How did she get it? Falsely! Falsely! It was Isabel 
la Catolica gave Seville its false prestige by decreeing it the only 
port for America and taking from Malaga what was its natural country’s burdens. Even in the larger cities where automobiles aré 
right. Since Isabel la Catolica did that four hundred years ago constant use this patient beast, moving along beneath high-piled loa 
everything has gone wrong. All the evils of Spain begin from takes a conspicuous place in the stream of traffic, 
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SPAIN’S INDISPENSABLE BURDEN BEARER 
Cn the small back of the ubiquitous Spanish donkey ride most of | 
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AN OLD STREET IN THE PROVINCES 


sage of hundreds of years has brought few changes either to the life or the appearance of many of the smaller Spanish towns. 
jon in transition—an abrupt transition from a fourteenth century civilization to that of the present time. 
Elsewhere one may see the most modern inventions side by side with the oldest. 


»f Spanish life undisturbed by factories and motorcars. 


eee 


See 


© Ewing Galloway 


Today Spain 
This street represents the older 


farm a steam plough will be in use, on another the corn is plucked by hand, while the threshing machine and the Mosaic winnowing floor 
are something found cheek-by-jowl. 


f vision, walking the streets the gargoyle and the saint. 
chief thoroughfare in Caceres, like Sierpes in Seville, is 
‘more than a paved alley, a cool passage of light, down 
10 traffic may pass and which is almost impassable, because 
throngs of people who walk up and down it, on their thin 
y business, in endless, scraping, lisping parade. Each man 
‘occupied world surrounded, by its own impervious atmos- 
Collide with one, stamp on his corns, hack his shins, 
him. Shoulder him violently: he will not notice you, he 
t know anything unusual has occurred. So preoccupied 
‘ith the long yawn of his own ego, he will not even have 
1. The interminable, spongy cocoon of the Spanish ego. 
ed me after my lonely days on the road to be walking in 
ged street and to be cannoning unconscious bodies instead 
ty air. 
ing a traveler’s instinct to climb to high ground I bur- 
my way by a coarse lace of alleys into the old part of the 
bove the plaza. The streets wound up, sly gulleys be- 


tween the high, cake-brown walls of convents, ponderous churches 
and ancient manorial houses, walls plain as fortifications, broken 
only by one or two windows peacefully spaced, or by a broad 
low stone archway over which might be the elaborate utterance 
of a coat of arms. 

The churches were places of large and simple yellow stone, 
blunt soldiers all of them, with the earthy Baroque ornament 
standing out like the veins on an old, wine-drinking body. The 
whole decorated lump was the will of a dogmatic disillusioned old 
man, no high inspiration, but the precious discrimination of a 
scholar who had loved the smaller harmonies, the politer measures. 
The stern yet indulgent ecclesiasticism of gold and marble. 
Churches, sherry colored, and pillared churches whose walls 
breathed out the heat and were sunken into a yellow torpor; 
creatures, solid and of the earth, matriarchal. The Church is the 
Spanish woman, the torpid, gazing, breeding body. 

I pushed back the sealing door of one of these churches and 
stepped down into the dark interior. Many people, peasant 


In Spanish cities it is not uncommon to see.a herd of goats marching through the street in a grave procession. 


supply. 


women and old men, were sitting in the semi-blackness at the feet 
of the high avenue of pillars that rose as though to another 
At times I could hear, like a ripple in the cold reservoir 
of meditation, the mutter of a prayer. 
river cave light before which the lean candle flames twirled and 
fluttered like bright water bubbles upwards, upwards to the 
mysterious surface in which these kneeling people thought God 
Church of seductive aisles, hollows of shadow, pooled 
glooms and sudden lights like fish darting, windows standing knee 
deep in the waters like miraculously transfigured bodies, naked, 
and with arms held out in an ecstasy of light—how it laved the 


world. 


floated. 


mind with emotion and de- 
sire. 

To descend into’ the 
Plaza after the narrow 
sweetness of the citadel, to 
pass down under the arch- 
way of the old walls, was 
to come into another world. 
The Plaza was a long, rec- 
tangular place surrounded 


by the arcades of the 
houses, fat and _ white, 
daubed and scribbled 
around. During the day 
the Plaza had not been 
greatly crowded. but 
towards six o'clock in the 


evening, the hour of the 
great Spanish paseo, the 
people poured into it in 
black torrents from every 
street. 

Between six o'clock and 
ten in every town of Spain 
the people leave their 
houses and walk round and 
round the Plaza in an un- 
ending circular procession, 
the women and girls in 
threes and fours, the men 
following them. Slowly 
and with grace the paseo 
moves stirred by the great 
spoon of gossip, very 
slowly scraping along the 


THE MILK SUPPLY ON ITS ROUNDS 


The altar shone with a 


THE LAUNDRY IN SPAIN 


The Spanish housewife generally does her washing at the nearest stream where 


she can laugh and talk with her neighbors. Each of these women has a small 

wooden box to protect her knees from the rough stone. On the hillside, holding 

aloft a wine bottle, sits indolence personified—the lazy male, common to all 
countries and all peoples. 


They are the ambulatory 
Before the house of each customer the procession stops, the housewife presents her empty jug, and when it is filled the procession m 
on in search of further business. 


gravel of the Plaza where the acacias, green cockades toss 
are planted like a squad of sprightly dragoons, the feet hissi 
scraping and scuttling beneath a bird roar of voices. 
and blue soldiers hop about like little monkeys, the nursem: 
parade in aprons pleated like opening fans and the bandy-legg 
police who have long teeth like cab horses, and look so lean 
lank that they could well be cab horses, but for the fact that 
are not taken to bull fights to be publicly disembowelled. 
When the sun was sinking and the roofs of the citadel write 
above the stocky Plaza were at peace with gold, the tow 
broke into a shout of bells, bombarding, barking, bawling 


The : 


medley of threats, pray 
and horns like gipsies 
dispute. Down the stré 
ran boys and women sho 
ing the evening papers, 4 
they roused the voices 
the other vendors to op 
sition, the bootblacks, t 
orange seller, the seller 
churros: and the wom 
stout bundle of scre 
who cried lottery tické 
“Sale mafana! Mami 
sale!’ Tomorrow you i 
be rich. Buy this, | 
that. Pan y toros y 
ana sera otra dia. Bre 
and bulls and tomorf 
will be another day. 
is all it will be, this hoy 
for mafana, another 4 
another like this. Gat 
cries, the earth shaking | 
its axis. 
Peasants, having stable 
their donkeys and mules 
the paradors on the ot 
skirts of the town—Paf 
dor del Paraiso, Parador ¢ 
le Esperanza, Parador d 
Sevillano, the inns of Pa 
dise, Hope and the Sev 
lian, not to mention 
ruinous church of the 
pirita Santa, where a coi 
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of asses and mules now sing psalms and responses 

owhere in the mass—peasants arrived on limbs stiff as 

planted the red stares of their faces in the Plaza. 

7 of gipsy women, bare-footed, lithe, and as tremulous 

ns the silk they wore, and with eyes as sly as Spanish 

ed up quarreling, running from side to side and pick- 

igarette ends. Passed by the heavy, white slippered 

= Caceres, dressed in black, hatless, brown as churches, 

< as hurrying, winging priests. The officers of the gar- 

e out of the pink academy on the hill, and stood about 

; of bright hydrangeas. 

m one of the many taverns under the arcade of the 

1 there was a group of peasants, full-stomached men, 

ly, windy voices, who played cards dramatically for a 

_ then talked. They asked me who I was, where I had 

m, where I was going, what I was selling—the usual 
The stoutest of them having disregarded my answers, 
why I was walking across Spain. 

aestion developed an argument about the foolishness of 

the heat of the year and a dispute about the relative 

Badajoz and Caceres. 

es is better for trade.” 

3adajoz is richer.” 

es is poor as a province but rich as a town.” 

oz is rich as a province but as a town—nothing, noth- 


owning argument came from the tavern keeper, a lean, 
‘man who spent the day pacing up and down with his 
hind his back and who crackled a volley of words at 
nts as he passed them: “Caceres is more historical and 
more modern. It has a cinema.” 

out man smiling from the stomach upwards with great 
ical diffidence as though he were clipping a fly off the 
a civil governor, cried, “What life there is to be seen 
nema!” At this the street door opened and cymballed, 
ny fellow, wearing glasses and who carried a red and 
idlebag on his shoulder, came carefully down the steps 
tavern cellar and, peering at all of us as though we 
re bacteria, let off a question out of his pop-gun mouth: 
any pharmacies are there in the town?” 

ymne shouted at once. “There is that of Gimenez Lopez, 
Lorenzo Gonzalez, and ” That poor man was 
» name of a score of pharmacies. Pharmacy and barber- 
he great trades of every Spanish town. In every white 
saw the barber’s brass bowl hanging outside his booth 
the pharmacist’s pestle. Figaro, Figaro 

‘ was at nine-thirty. But at nine there was no sign of 
ten o'clock. The little hotel was deserted by its servants 
ruests. Everyone was in the Plaza, shouting and argu- 
iculating in the whirlpool. 1! bought a newspaper. It 
1 nothing but the edicts of the Civil Governors—a 
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Photo by A. S. Riggs 


The heads of many of the old peasant women are characterized by both 

dignity and beauty. This grandmother wears the typical handkerchief 

wound about her hair and the brightly-colored shawl. In her ears are 

two of the massive barbaric earrings of which the women of old Spain 
are so fond. 


country, as Unamuno says, of pronunciamentos—the official list 
of appointments to office that all those groups in the cafés were 
arguing about, a robbery by a gipsy, and a column about a 
Sisterhood of the Sacred Heart. But blackening all was a great 
array of “In Memoriam” notices in wide borders, with deadly 


(Continued on page 54) 


VENERABLE COACHES OF OLD SPAIN 


pain possesses its rapid express trains and its motorcars, the dilapidated diligence and the clumsy traveling cart still survive. 


The two- 


icle at the left is common in the south and is comparatively comfortable despite its appearance. The dismal-looking diligence at the right 
has survived hard usage, but it still serves to carry travelers over the rough roadways. 
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The water jugs which the 
girls of San Antonio bear 
upon their heads are made 
by hand from native clay. 


IN. THE MOUNTAINOUS KINGDOM 
OF (OFFEE 


To Guatemala’s Great Coffee Plantations—Native Life in Ancient Antigua— 
How Coffee Is Grown and Prepared 


By MILDRED HASKIN GILMORE 


Photographs by the Author 


E first began to realize what 
Ww a tremendous amount of cof- 

fee Guatemala ships to the 
rest of the world when the motorship 
on which we were sailing lay at anchor 
off the port of Champerico. 

San José de Guatemala was our des- 
tination, only twelve hours distant, but 
we were delayed at Champerico for 
seven days, rolling on mountainous, 
sickening swells while innumerable bags 
of coffee were lowered into every hole 
and corner of the ship. During this 
tedious delay our sole amusement was 
to congregate forward and drape our- 
selves over the port rail to watch the 
maneuvers of the natives who unloaded 
coffee from the lighters below. Holy 
week was only a few days off, and 
Semana Santé means a long vacation 
with no work for the Guatemaltecans. 
Visions of this long rest filled their 
minds and slowed their ordinarily none 


on MARKET DAY IN ANTIGUA 
Within the ruined walls of an old church at Antigua the Quiché Indians assemble three times a week for one of the most colorful and interes 
markets ‘in all Central America. The bright profusion of tropical fruits of all kinds, the abundance of pottery 
colored native costumes of the women combine to dazzle the eye with their brilliancy. 
baskets of produce, sometimes raising awnings of straw 


too-swift movements down to pure indo- 
lence. 

Finally all the golden bags were 
stowed away and then the motors of the 
ship came to life. We awoke next day 
to find San José sprawled along the 
coast under the hot morning sun. De- 
scending the accommodation ladder into 
a small boat which was attached to a tug, 
we slithered across the water to the pier. 
A conveyance resembling a sleigh without 
runners and attached to a steam winch on 
the pier above was lowered into our boat. 
Seated in this we were swung thirty feet 
out over the blue Pacific and deposited 
with a reassuring thud on the solid floor 
of the pier. 

Soon after boarding the train we passed 
through the village of San José and were 
crossing wide fields covered with deep 
tropical vegetation bound for the interior 
of Guatemala, the country of the great 
coffee fincas. In a few hours, the blue 
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and woven goods, and the gorgeo 
The women seat themselves in regular rows before # 
to protect themselves from the burning rays of the sun. To this market come the sefioras 


A typical Quiché 
dian, this fellow 
his living on one @ 

great coffee fim 


Antigua to make their purchases, treading their way among the piles of fruits and vegetables and haggling violently with the Indians for every art 
which they buy. 
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which characterizes Guatemala cleared a little 
e€ mountains could be seen. Our little engine 
felt the strain of its dozen crowded cars, and 
if#1 heavily up the grade. We were barely mov- 
yut each additional mile made a difference in. 
emperature. In sixteen miles we climbed to 
itude of three thousand feet. When we entered 
arst Indian village at Palin, crowds of Indian 
en invaded the train and thronged outside our 
pws, the brilliant colors of their costumes ming- 
with the highly colored tropical fruits borne in 
sts upon their heads. The effect was dazzling 
e baskets of pineapples, bananas, oranges, man- 
and many other strange tropical fruits passed 
multi-colored procession before our eyes. 

‘ter leaving Palin our train was soon skirting the 
of Lake Amatitlan, one of the two very beauti- 
olcanic lakes of Guatemala. Above it the mag- 
ent volcano, El Agua, reared its perfect triangu- 
peak amid the soft clouds. Cattails choked the 
ying swamps and hyacinth-like water lilies stood 
in dainty orchid shades above the deep blue of 
water. In some portions of the lake, volcanic 
nm was rising and there we saw Indian women 

ig advantage of this natural hot water and put- 
out their daily washing. 

he lake lies on a mesa and for several miles we 
ed along at a better speed over the broad table- 

_ past large cane plantations and sugar mills be- 

> starting on the final climb to the City of Guate- 
a. The sun had set and the evening was growing 
<y while great fleecy clouds high above the moun- 
s still reflected the color from the sun. Darkness 
o set in with tropical rapidity and Guatemala 

7 greeted us with its ghostly moonlit walls and 

my distant marimba music. 

ut Guatemala City was not our destination and 

‘w days later we motored over the mountains to 

arado’s ancient capital, Antigua Guatemala which, 

ke Guatemala City, has all the traditions, the ro- 

ce and the fascination of the Old World towns. 

igua is situated in a valley of eternal springtime, 

-ded by the volcanoes, E] Agua, Acatenango and 

go. In this old city are the ruins of half a hun- 

1 convents, monasteries and churches, and on¢ 

ls to the realization of what Antigua must have 

1, centuries ago, before the gods of the volcanoes 

fit to shake its grandeur into the dust. 


hree times a week the somnolent streets awake 
he scurrying figures of the Indians on their way 
ye market. From all directions, within a radius 
nore than a hundred miles, come the Quiché In- 
s of the oldest and most powerful of Central 
srican civilizations. They trot into town with a 
k running step, looking neither to the right nor 
he left, carrying enormous packs of pottery, or 
; of grain, fruit or vegetables. The packs rest 
| on their backs, but the weight is supported by 
ps which pass around their foreheads. The 
1en are beautifully straight and tall because of 
r custom of carrying all burdens on their heads. 
<ets, not unlike our clothes baskets in size and 
ye, filled with everything from fresh tortillas to 
chickens, enter the market on stately heads. 
children come, too, one and all. If there are two 
; in the family, one is burdened like his father 
the other carriés his little sister on his back. 
hers invariably have from one to two babies in a 
of a sling on their backs, in addition to a heavy 
et. Once within the market, which is located 
in the crumbling walls of an old convent, the 
ans find their accustomed places and sit with 
- produce to wait with stolid countenances the 
yal of the Guatemalan sefioras. 

he market is a scene of brilliant color. Each 
land village has its own characteristic costume 
a dozen Quiché villages are represented. One 
p of men loafing about unopened nets of pine- 
es is from San Antonio Aguas Calientes, popu- 
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DESCENDANTS OF THE ANCIENT QUICHES 


A descendant of the native race which was once all powerful in Guatemala, this Quiché 
mother is a member of the better farming class and makes her living on a rice planta- 
tion. Her youngster, slung comfortably across her back, accompanies her almost every- 
where she goes. Her skirt is adorned with violently colored and intricate designs, her 
scarf and blouse are covered with gay patterns, and in the braids of her hair which are 
wound around her head bright hued yarn has been woven. Like most of the Indian 
women she is short but muscular, with a low forehead, prominent check bones and 
straight black hair. 
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tude of six thousand feet the beautiful: Antigua valley proc 
the very finest coffee. 
After grading and sorting, the poorest and smallest o 
beans, called “quakers,” are kept for home consumption, 
the best grades are exported, San Francisco getting the gi 
amount and Germany ranking next. And what abominable 
fee they serve in Guatemala! After giving the best coffee] 
to the rest of the world, Guatemala proceeds to transform 
coffee beans which it retains into the vilest concoction imagif 
Raw, unroasted beans are obtained from the beneficio or 
one’s own patio. These are roasted to a deep brown on an€ 
enware tortilla plate over a charcoal fire. The parched be 
ground to a powder and then boiled and boiled and boiled, 
the remaining aroma goes up in smoke and steam, the wonde 
aroma for which Guatemala coffee is famous. We now ha 
thick, black, bitter liquid which is strained and called “ess 
of coffee.” After each meal a tray is presented to yous 
which a bottle of essence rests with its companions,—a pit t 
of warm milk and a pitcher of warm water. A shot of the 
essence diluted with the other liquids and a large amount 
crude sugar makes what the Guatemaltecan calls a good ¢€ fF 
coffee ! 
Ripe coffee is plump and red, like cranberries. The flesh & 
no value. The berry is allowed to ferment for a proper pei 
in large concrete vats in order to loosen the flesh which is ¢ 
washed off. A tough skin holds the two small halves togeti 
so the berries are dried on concrete platforms until ready 
hulled by machinery. Then the beans are sorted and graded 
Indian women, and after the final polishing and cleaning f 
are placed in bags for shipment. Coffee is not roasted fo 
portation. 
We left Antigua with its blossoms and fragrant atmosph 
to accept an invitation to spend a week on a lowland fm 
We were to have a taste of the intimate life on a finca owned @ 
managed by men who have played prominent parts in the hist@ 
of Guatemala. 
Chitalon, the plantation which we visited, is located on 
gentle slope of the steaming volcano, Santa Maria. Its hight 
elevation is fifteen hundred feet, and it covers two thousg 
acres, eight hundred of which are devoted to coffee and the 
as pasture land for a thousand head of cattle. Two hundi 
and fifty Indian laborers and their families live on the fim 
ruled by the iron hand of Sefior don Andreas Fahr, one of © 
most famous cowboys and fincarros in all the country. 
Our days on the finca were spent in much the same man 
but never did they become monotonous. We were always stir: 
by five o’clock, for the early hours are the coolest of the da 


MOVING DAY 
Moving is a comparatively simple business for this sturdy housewife. After breakfast we used to mount our horses and clatter do 


With her household goods riding in the bundle atop her head and her 
baby cupped in the sling hung from her neck she strolls along the streets 
of Guatemala City with the easy, graceful stride of the Indian. 


the lane past the huts comprising the finca’s own little villag 
The usual naked children were there playing in the dirt with 


lar because of its warm water baths. Each man 
wears a long straight piece of heavy, dark blue 
homespun wool. There is a hole near the center 
for his head and it is belted at the waist by a 
twisted scarf of red and white. The fringed end 
of the tunic in the back falls to the bend of his 
knees while the one in front is several inches 
shorter. White trousers, rolled to the knees, com- 
plete his costume. 

The Indians and Guatemaltecans whom we met 
on the train and by the roadside, in the city 
streets, in the market place and in their own na- 
tive villages are the people who make the growing 
of coffee in Guatemala possible. They are the 
workers in the field and they labor in the beneficio 
where coffee is sorted and packed for shipment. 
They work hard and they play hard. Their love 
of work has made this a land. of coffee, just as 
their love of play has made this the land of the 
marimba. 

Surrounding San Antonio and stealing up 
the very streets of Antigua, even encompassing 
many of its famous ruins, are some of the most 
valuable coffee fincas or plantations in Central MASKED DANCERS OF THE MOUNTAINS 


America. Altitude is one of the most important The Indian of Guatemala delights in grotesque costumes, dances and religious dramz 
factors in the production of coffee. The higher These fantastic fellows are arrayed for a festival dance. The man holding a small snal 
the elevation, to a certain point. the better th wears a mask of wood; the others wear masks of leather. Along with the dancing religio: 
P ¢ better the and historical dramas are given which resemble the mystery plays of the Middle Ages, 
grade of coffee that is grown. Thus at an alti- resemblance heightened by the introduction of Christian saints and heroes. 
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MOTHERS AND CHILDREN IN THE MARKET PLACE 


Antigua market the children sit side by side with their mothers learning early in life to take an interest in the art of sharp bargaining. The large 


ge in the foreground contains folded banana leaves which serve as wrapping paper. 


The ancient town of Antigua stands at an elevation of 


nearly a mile above sea level amid some of the largest coffee plantations in the world. 


ss dog. Semi-nude women 
id their allowance of corn for 
as, while their graceful daugh- 
arried jugs of water from the 
Ox-carts filled with banana 
for planting in new fields, 
led by on solid wooden wheels. 
always somewhere in the 
ice could be heard the marimba 
ig some old melody of the 
1é or a South American Tango. 
the cafetals it is dark and cool 
a moist, heavy, tropical fra- 
e. Thousands of birds fill the 
ith song—pert green parakeets, 
yray mockingbirds, brilliant 
rds and little yellow canaries. 
difficult to imagine anything 
delightful than a ride through 
ng avenues of trees heavy with 
coffee berries. Enormous ba- 
leaves shut out the sun over- 
and golden clumps of bananas 
from the great, thick stalks. 
ot for the fruit hung in a shed 
en for the horses and pigs, all 
luscious bananas are allowed 
in the cafctal. 
len new ground is to be planted 
fee, shade is the most import- 
consideration. Banana trees 


Beautiful large trees line the roadways through the great coffee 
fincas providing shade and protection for the coffee plants 


are planted first because they grow 
rapidly and their broad leaves soon 
furnish ample shade for the young 
trees. Then two-year-old coffee 
trees from the plantation nursery 
are set out about eight feet apart. 
From Australia trees have been in- 
troduced which grow to a consider- 
able height and make excellent 
shade. In six or eight years, when 
the coffee trees are mature, these 
shade trees are large enough to 
properly shade and protect the cof- 
fee. In the meantime, the banana 
stalks are cut down and the roots 
set out in a new cafetal. 

Coffee is the leading article in 
Guatemalan production and export. 
There are nearly 2,000 plantations, 
and these produce annually nearly 
130,000,000 pounds. The coffee 
plantations cover more than one- 
fifth of the cultivated land area. 
The coffee is of a very high quality, 
unexcelled in any part of the world. 
The quantity exported equals about 
eighty percent of the total produced, 
and is valued at nearly $12,000,000, 
about sixty-six percent of the total 
exports. The amount of this cof- 
fee shipped to the United States is 


d the magnificent sunrise. Wi 
tand on a high point and look 
upon the entire Antigua : 
its old ruins intermingled 2 
coffee plantations. Justi befom 
rise the dark green tropical wa 
filled with the blue haze of early, 
ing wood smoke, the sky ‘g 
lavender, the three volcanoes 
blue silhouettes. As the sun 
and cast red rays on the crest 
volcanoes they glowed as if they 
ret fey Pink white steam arog 
great height from the active cm 
Ac ane As the sun came @ 
the mountain behind us the valllé 
forth in all its brilliant tropical 

After breakfast we would@ 


increasing. In a recent year, oe United 
States received about 7/ 500,000 
pounds, valued at $11, 800, 000. 
Guatemala coffee is noted for its ex- 
cellence, aig that w hich is grown at 


Ww hen blends oi coi- 
ntigua coffee is 
while coffee from 


7 Antigua there are a great man among the ruins seeking old @ 
individual planters whose plantat Around these ruins were thieg 
ranging from ten to itty acres im ex- fincas, where we were always W 
tent, are valued at from ten to fifty The Indian plantation work 


always busy and very friendly, we 
always greeted with a “Bueno 
and a smile. Many times the wm 
were singing old Indian me 
still run through our 
Around many of the plantations 
high mud fences and growing OF 
fences were great vines Of 
blooming cereus, with their large 
blossoms, white in the clear sums 
The low bush-like coffee trees @ 
with white blossoms, the tall 
shade trees and in the distance 
canoes, piercing great white a 
made pictures which will always 


thousand dollars. Ind eed an invest- 
ment of twenty to thirty thousand we 
le coffee | fine will 


lars in a modest litt 
bring in a very satis! 

In the lowlands ; 
large. They are owned 
Guatemaltecans and large com 
many of them British and German. 
The Pacific slope of Guatemala 1 
of the richest agricultural sectic 
the world. he railroad running 
Escuintla to the Mexican line 
of 
ilre 


through this great section 
land. On each side of the rails 
far as the eye w will reach are great 

During the picking main with us. 
season Ind: s brought in great In the evening at Chitalon we use 
numbe ir native country in iced ont : sit on the veranda enjoying the™ 
the mountains, men, women and chil- their sae, breeze which Santa Maria never f 
dren are employed in the picking, all to send down at nightiall, while a 
by contract work. These Indians live unde li i im usic drifted in from the vi we age. Dong 
tions, have proper medical care, and are 
regulations. 


omen bring their h 
id with water these j 
t _ = are a e 


oy relating cowboy experiences and occasion 
h the fascinating topic of coffee. He " emphasiall 
AAs the berries are picked they as loaded into great ox-carts relation of altitude to coffee. The poorest grade of coffe 
and taken to the beneficio where = drying process SI raised at 500 feet above sea level, and the most valuable a 
mediately. The coffee trees are picked over three or elevation of six thousand feet. An expert taster of coffeex 
before all the berries are gathered. This may take three months. tell, within two hundred feet, the altitude at which come 
The large fincas have their own nurs ery and under the new de- grown. ) 
partment of agriculture of Guatemala, much scientific experi We now consider ourselves experts in coffee, and it is 
mental work is being done. honest opinion that ten thousand feet below sea level is] 
We will never forget Antigua and the glory of the mornings. flattering an elevation for the essence of coffee served in Gua 
The cool, crisp mountair air—a climb up the hill behind the hotel | mala. But their music of the marimba is made in Heaven, 
the country of the beautiful coffee fincas and towering vole 
is a veritable earthly paradise. 


A RELIGIOUS CEREMONY THE RUINED CHURCH OF EL MERCED 
These Quiché Indians of San Antonio are assembled before one of the Once the capital and most brilliant city of Guatemala, Antigua in | 
city churches for the prayers which precede one of their many religious eighteenth century had a population of 80,000, a university and nearly ¢ 
festivals. In the left background may’be seen the curious giant dolls hundred churches and monasteries. This is the patio of El Merced, wh 


carried in the religious processions. is almost four hundred years old. 
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eenth century an 


THE CITY THAT “BEAU NASH ‘RULED 


the Immorta 


1S, . 
ps, Bath brick and Bath 
ge (which to my 


1 eyes is the beautifu 
er of Portland stone), 


of 
at 
We were of at 
- Army that t as 


squadron wa 


its slowest ho 


me months ago 
per reported that a 
man was run over by a 
th chair. I am too tired 
d lazy to look up the files 
find out details, but 
slight knowledge 


agine that the 


et 


which gen- 


erous N a- 
ture shoots 
piping hot 


into Bath through 
Ohaaaah! 
I once heard a bright young man say at a party that living in 
Bath was rather like » sitting in the lap of a dear ‘old lady. No- 
body laughed, because it is true! Bath is the dear old lady of 


a deep rift in the surface of the earth. 
Forgive my yawn! It is only five past nine! 


Somerset: gray-haired, mittened, smelling faintly of lavender; 
one of those old ladies who have ‘outlived a much-discussed past, 
and are now as obviously respectable as only old. ladies with 
crowded pasts can be. She nurses you wi ith a shrewd twinkle 
in which you detect experience mellowed by age. You look at 
her lovingly , wondering how she could ever have been wicked; 
wishing that she could grow young again for one wild evening 
and show you! That might wake you up! 

The crowds in Bath move slowly. Noises here are louder than 
anywhere else on earth. A motorcycle coming up Stall Street 
sounds like a giant rattling Cleopatra’s Needle along area rail- 
ings vast as oak trees. Bath was made for chairs. Sedan and 
the other kind. Anything else on wheels is a rude invasion. 
One of the most soothing sights in England is the vista through 
the black Georgian pillars in Stall Street—the Pump Room to 
the right, the lovely abbey in the background, the foreground 
occupied by the Bath chairmen in various peaceful attitudes. 

On wet days the chairmen sleep inside their chairs with the 
little doors closed, sitting up behind glass panels like mummies 
in their sarcophagi;.on fine days they sleep outside them. 

“Your profession is not an exciting one?’ I suggested to a 
veteran chairman. 

He considered for some time and replied: 

NGG 

“I can’t think how all you make a living out of Bath chairs.” 

“We don’t. We do a little carpet beating now and then and 
odd jobs. It isn’t much of a life. Inside the Pump Room you 
can see pictures of Bath in the old days. In those times people 
didn’t mind paying for two men to carry them about in a Sedan 
chair, but now—Excuse me, sir! ... Yes, mum, I’m free! Half- 
past four, mum, to go round Victoria Park? Oh, yes, the step’s 
low and I go steady! Thank you, mum. ... That, sir, is my first 
job today!” 

O gracious Old Lady of Somerset, how I love to be nursed at 
your once naughty knee! ... 

I just half close my eyes and . . . those two old men talking 
above the pale-green water of the great Roman bath! One is a 
general, the other a judge Why are they wearing togas: why 
are their feet in white-laced boots? It is, of course, because I 


WITHIN THE ROMAN BATHS 


According to tradition the springs of Bath were discovered by a British prince who 
affiicted with leprosy and observed the beneficial effect of the waters on a herd of § 
suffering from the same disease. 
are in a state of comparatively good preservation. 
the baths, the exedrae and parts of the pillars that supported the roof are Roman. 
floor of the bath is still covered with the original Roman lead, laid in sheets ten feet 
five feet and weighing forty pounds to the square foot. 
the Great Bath, to the right is one of the smaller circular baths. 


The remains of the great thermae built by the 
The original pavements surroum 


To the left is seen a corner @t 


have half closed my eyes; and when you do this in Bath 

see ghosts! Look how the tumbled pillars of the Roman 

build themselves up, how the dusty tesserae shine again wifi 
color and form a pattern! The Roman bath is alive; old General 
X. and Sir Archibald Y. are standing on a polished pavemeg 
on which Diana runs with her hounds in leash! Do they know 
that they are wearing togas? Ought I to tell them? 

But is it General X.? No, he is General Caius Sciaticus GF 
the Valens Victrix. Is it Sir Archibald Y.? No; he is Marcum 
Rheumaticus of Londinium. (Funny nightmare place, Bath 

“What a climate,” says General Sciaticus. 
a damnable climate! It gets me in the knees. 
is it true that Boadicea’s great-grandson has gone Red?” 

“He’s a firebrand. It runs in the family, you know. 
to crucify his uncle at Camulodunum last year. 
heard about it?’ 

“A terrible country, but we’re civilizing them by degrees§ 
How’s your rheumatism this year? Has it ever struck you thaé 
this hot water was placed here by Providence to hold the Empite 
together? If there was no place in Britain in which one could 
feel warm, what would one do? By jove, that’s a pretty womam 
the one with the yellow hair!” 

“Ves, the wife of Dion Neurasthenes, the Greek financie® 
Just traveling. Have you heard her speak? A pretty accent 
Pasteth.nc aoe 

“Say, now, don’t tell me that all this hot water comes right 
up out of the earth like this! Well, you certainly do surpri 
me It’s the only centrally-heated spot I’ve struck in this littl 
cold island. . . . Oh, I’d love to; I haven’t been warm since I left 
Athens. And the draughts! Aquae/Sulis is sure the draughtiest 
spot on earth...” 

I open my eyes ; and see that General X. and Sir Archibald are 
properly dressed again, and Mrs. Boston certainly has lovely 
yellow hair. 

In the evening you can walk through the splendid streets of 
Bath—magnificent streets lined with Georgian houses standing 
stiff as lackeys behind pillared porticoes; elegant, formal homes. 
There is the Circus, the Crescent; there is Pulteney Bridge— 
England’s Ponte Vecchio—there are lovely Georgian gateways, 
and little queer streets round whose corners it seems you just 
miss the flash of a red-heeled shoe, the twinkle of feet beneath 
brocade, the sound of a rather naughty little laugh. 

It is very difficult, if you walk in Bath at night, not to find 
yourself suddenly under the rather contemptuous scrutiny of a 
man with a double chin and a heavy nose, whose three- cornered 
hat shades eyes that lie in fleshy bags—Beau Nash! 

“Sir,” says this ghost, “I would inform you that a gentleman 
of fashion carries a cane. I am glad to observe that you are not 
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shionable people who flocked to 
iers, bankers and nobility—there 
ZY elles, and Row! 
oom. Bath was va 

of the Devil, 


andson give 


and as 


and your 
¢ cloth for which, Sir, 
foreigner ?” 


ring a sword. Your hat is, sir, like a scullion’s 
are encased in two inelegant tubes c 
an find no\name. You are, perhap S, 
No, Beau, I come from London.” 
Vhereupon the ghost of Beau Nash, uttering an incredulous 
_ vanishes ; the two eyes go last, still fixed in a look of horror 
your trousers. 
© you return through haunted streets t 
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the quiet hotel, 
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sre two old men, at war with lumbago, sit in the lounge, 
The clock strikes 
have retired to 


ae 
whisper 


ing loyally obey ed their doctors all day. 
The devil enters into them. Their wives 
- no one will know. They call the waiter, and 
kedly : 
Two double whiskies!’ 
think this is Bath’s greatest sin! Outside, mercifully 
in darkness, is the Piedkacic motto writ i k cl 
ve the Pump Room: “Water is the bes 
faaaaaah, how tired I am! 
£ I am awake to- 
rrow I am going to 
e the cure. | am 
ng to have a min- 
| bath: I am going 
sip the waters. 
Jaan, fo rgiwe me. 
;00d night! 
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— my arter ies be 
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every minute. I! 
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hardly possible “that 
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+ not worry me.) 
estinal stasis? Well, 
haps! Chronic ves- 
1 ca tarrh? I won- 
-? As I glance down 
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THE PUMP ROOM 
Generations of crippled 
sought health within the 
pump -room at Bath. On 


austere Pindaric motto 


epicures have 
portals of the old 


the 
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of fibrocitis, 
efetttttis—it is 


cured at Bath—feeling a sharp twinge 
ithiasis, and an tie tc 

to me that the average human be- 
more than once is about a hundred 


yuch of 


to one. 


So early in the morning, wrappec | 
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4 ten 4 { ara y 7 = 

i in a dressing-gown, J gained 
1 4 = , 5 

e baths to begin a day’s treat- 

for most of us. I had decided 


ike the oni ie in 


the lift and was carried down 
ment, just to see what was in stor 
against a mud pack, because I ii not 
handbook, which shows a nurse building 
on a patient’s foot. I considered the whi 
electric bath, the heat bath, the hot-air bath, the vapor bath, the 
ation bath, and came to the conclusion that prot 
bath for a man fu no real honest sy 
| i bath of Bath ; the 
cause it is simply the 
es by the Romans and ik pe 


ese oa ere ; 
s who drew the first gout di 
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ior wus at thirt per 
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4 man i a white 
coat took me nto 2 
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the floor was a 
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by the destitut 


1 he 1 
y, taking up a Dig nose- 


water and 


at 4s 
Snoo ing 


rT od ; os { a i; 1 ta. 4 net 
if water several degrees hotter than the bath up and 
aur Pe ‘ °f geet 
spine. This was a delicious experience. My spine 
1T inutes the 


The attendant stood 
at the top of the steps 
and received me into a 
It was then 
my first real 
symptom a shar p 
pain in the knee. 

{l went up and had a 
melancholy breakfast 

Now with us in 
; the next event 1s 


hot towel 
: Cats 
that J be) 


‘ 


valids 
the Pump Room. 

At about eleven 
o'clock we drag our 
weary limbs to that 
stately Georgian build- 
ing, which, since 1796, 
has been the ever open 
door to the gouty, the 
rheumaticky, and the 
sciaticky. This classic 
apartment is built 
above the three hot 
springs—the only nat- 
ural hot springs in 
sritain—which shoot 
up half a million gal- 
lons of water a day in- 
to Bath, 

A gitl in a cap and 
apron stands at a foun- 
tain which bubbles 
with warm water. We 


THE GREAT BATH 
For centuries after Bath was destroyed by the Saxons in 577, this magnificent monument 
of the Roman occupation of Britain remained buried, Traces of these ruins were not dis- 
covered until 1755, and the Great Bath as it stands today is of course largely modern. 
lhe pool is now open to the sky and in the background can he seen the tower of Bath Abbey. 
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limp on our sticks, and she hands us each a tumblerful of B 
We limp to a Chippendale chair and begin to sip 
Now Sam Weller said that it had “a wery strong flavor o’ wae 
flatirons.” Somebody must have dropped a dumb-bell in@ 
source when Dickens tasted the water, for it does not fas 
strongly of warm flatirons today. To be quite truthful, Bi 
water tastes just like any warm water. If you are imaginat# 
you can suspect a subtle aftertaste of—is it warm flatirons#s 
is not, however, “wery strong.” 
The water affects us differently. 


Some of us write lette 
some go to sleep, som 
wander round as if # 
created, looking at ff 


Sedan chairs, at ff 
statue of fat Be 


Nash, at the calm ba 
of gently steam 
pea-soup known as 
King’s Bath, now df 
used, but during ff 
eighteenth century fh 
place where, as Chri 
topher Anstey noted 
“'Twas a gloriog 
sight to behold the fa 
sex all wading wit 
gentlemen up to the 
necks.” Round fh 
King’s Bath are ring 
presented by grateft 
bathers in token ¢ 
their recovery. On 
bears the name ¢ 
lovely Barbara, Duct 
ess of Cleveland; on 
given by Thoma 
Delves records that h 
was “By God’s mere 
and pumping her 
formerly aided.” 
I’verybody drink 
the Bath water. W 
invalids do it serious 
ly; the casual trippe 
(Cont. on page 52) 
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A GIPSY ENCAMPMENT IN MACEDONIA 
ads, marauders and unscrupulous vagabonds without home and country, the Gipsies still roam through the Balkans pitching their shabby en- 
ments on the outskirts of the villages and living precariously by their wit and their duplicity. There are perhaps two hundred thousand 
ies continually moving about through Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece, Rumania and various parts of Macedonia, Single bands, however, seldom 
rise more than a hundred members. This is a typical scene in an encampment shortly after the tents have been raised, The youngster in the 
round was born in a tent, the only home he has ever known. The appalling and almost unprecedented treat of a bath is responsible for his 
lugubrious expression. 


HOMELESS MINSTRELS OF THE ‘BALKANS 


A Gipsy Carnival in a Macedonian Village—Romance and the World’s Eternal 
Vagabonds—How the Gipsy Lives 


By STOYAN CHRISTOWE 


poplars, presaged it—as did 
the rags of blue mist which 
fringed the edges of the woods 
above the village. 

None felt more keenly the 
dismal dejection of autumn 
than the children. It was Sun 
day and they were not in 
school, Under wooden sheds, 
beneath broad eaves of houses 
and barns, on the floors of 
abandoned ox-carts, they 
played zhazhok, or triotin; or 
told stories like grown-up peo 
ple. I hey would have pre 
ferred to romp through the 
fields, but the fields were bar 
ren and uninviting. And since 
the corn cobs, which served as 
aramunition, had been used for 
fuel by the peasants who were 
too lazy to go to the mountain 
for firewood, they could not 
stage battles with the children 
of the neighboring village. 


z 


he Balkan countries have their 
y tribes, but Macedonia has 
syed more of these strange 
ids than any other part of 
astern Europe. This is due 
oth the mild climate and the 
athy and generosity of the 
donian peasant. The arrwal 
Gipsy band in a Macedonian 
ye ts always an occasion for 
ymong the children To them 
Gipsies are as thrilling as a 
s or a carnwal to an Ameri- 
boy. The scenes described in 
article are typical of many 
an villages. The author wos 
in Macedonia and is traveling 
at the present time 
Epitor. 


WHE crops had long been 
gathered. The earth was 
melancholy — a grieving 

yw clothed in black. The 

Is had wrested from the 
trees their bronze leaves 
the mountains loomed 

d, like crouching camels 
of itheir hair. Autumn 
bivouacked in the village. ‘g For a month nothing had 

Ble eae pie ; THE IMPUDENT YOUNGER GENERATION ee sea eae wae 
with it; the eroaking of i women are inveterate smokers, These tough-locking members of dwellers of the Lower Mahala 

blackbirds, perched on the his fortune. They asked a whole medjidie for their prophecies, but were feasted their brother villagers 

ying tops of the tall, sad forced to accept three cigarettes—a bad bargain from the Upper Mahala, On 
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willingly out 


hs Mango had 


monkey and the chil- 
dren had not had the 
pleasure of watching 
him climb the long staff 
which his master held 
in Lon wena or been 


able to throw walnuts 
at him and see him 


shell them with his 
deit fingers, Marko 
too, W ho could play 


er ch 


the tambourine like his 
master and dance as 
no other bear could, 
was brought to the vil- 
lage only when the 
peasants were gather- 
ing the crops and were 
generous to beggars, 
monks’ and entertain- 
ers:- But now it was 
terrible; ‘no halvadji, 


ast wares; not €ven 


Small wonder that the Gipsy bands me 
are as skilled in the arts o 
Weaving and the pgp es oi horse trad 
unappreciated. This q 


The Gipsies a “6 of “basket 


BR = 


Saag | 


will ‘return | us 


Re} 


Manoki 


to keep pac 
avan on foot 


Swinging hee “ul 


rods dexterousm 
against the hostile dog 
they arched on— 
tatier ia tae victor 
invading a a 


fenceless village. | 

What more com 
the childrenask? Yel 
ing joyously. “He 
Ghiuptzi! Ghiuptal 
they escorted the trai 
gazing rapturously 3 
the monkey’s cure 
tail. at the doll-tl 
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irls, in their 
* cast-off skirts 
ike their moth- 
de circles 
them with their 
protect them- 
om the assault- 
s; and again at 
psy boys as 
s their fathers, 
essed like them, 
broidered 
Ss, aniartis, ia 
a red ifezz 
ack piskiulls. 
he head of that 
hcent and kalei- 
ic procession was 
the most famous 
her in Gipsyland. 
ing Taro was 
ife Tarovitza, 
ipagoda of empty 
5 on her head; 
their daughter. 
|, whose e y €S— 
sufficient to wake 


3 


istiess. 


color as the beads 

| were hung about her comely bronze throat. 
by came! “They marched through the vil- 

those sacs me those oo those | Home- 


e Bock: doors oi ul 
e fences, hide axes and 
in the w alls about the 


al states fied t before Bike 
ies like dust before wind. 

ie band spread their tents on the row of 
hing lots near the river by the ie se barns. 
e the men unpacked the beasts, anil a ed 
ers, haan women combed the village for wood 
“ bread, cheese, chunks oi meat, ce 
oaihem edi a and otherwise necessary 
iseful. They bargained, they extracted from 
simple- -minded peasant women ten times tl 
ood and las products of th 
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not get; but first they 
must make a sale. 
Some of the more 
clever ones did secret 
“doctoring,’ advised 
the peasant women on 
various matters per- 
taining to the myster- 
ies of their sex. Others 
told fortunes. And for 
all these dubious serv- 
ices the poor peasant 
women gave the Gip- 
sies what they had 
stored away for their 
children. 

From the time of 
the Gipsies’ arrival the 
voices of the dogs 
never ceased. The 
eternal enemies of Gip- 
sies, they warned the 
women of the craiti- 
ness of the strangers 

had spread camp 
in the village, but the 
peasants were too stu- 
pid to understand the 
dogs. 

The children gath- 
ered around the fires which the Gipsies had 
built on the camp grounds and watched them 
make sieyes and saddles, repair bushels and 
head-stalls, or plait baskets. Baskets of willow 
and osier were synonymous with Gyipsies. 
Some of the children surrounded Taro and 
commenced to beg him to come to the village plaza 
and play the drum for them. He did not need 
much coaxing. He put the straps of his huge 
drum, which had rumbled at a thousand weddings 
in as many villages, around his neck and started 
for the plaza. On the way, with the drum bal- 
anced on his stomach and rising like a mount 
against his face, he was followed by the children 
like a piper of old. 

Taro swung the drumsticks against the sides of 
his big tapan and the responsive instrument 
groaned, moaned, rumbled through the village; 
it roared like the explosions of hundreds of can- 
non. The children swam in delight. To the rhyth- 
mical drumming of Taro’s tapan a folk dance was 
started. Hundreds of nae feet stamped upon 
the beaten ground 
in front of the village 
school house. Banda- 
nas were waved, kal- 
paks were hoisted in 
the air, joyous voices 
shouted as agile figures 
wiggled and gyrated to 
the rhythm and tempo 
of Taro’s faithful 


onlookers. 

Twilight dimmed the 
horizon. The willows, 
mere silhouettes in the 
dusk, watched like sen- 
tinels over the folk 
dancers. The river 
splashed against the 
roots of the trees, 
purled around the 
fences and stones and 
sighed to be heard, but 
its song was drowned 
by the rumble of 


(Cont. on page 44) 
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CRUISING BURMA’S WATERWAYS 


constantly unfolding 
I 4 
$0 arrow that the branches 


opt 
eye on all sides. 


S “ 6 7 “2S 
puctures of great beauty were 
Often the waterways were 

y 

trees met overhead, and our boat would 
A tangied vista of green met the 
the reeds and plaintain trees even grew in 
were flanked by ; 

nestled in 
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trees. Them 


f ' a if ss he 
heavy i made the rivers rise from msere 
of water until whole villages were submerged. The hows 
y because th ey were pexched on top of posts 
they resembled a flock of cranes wading in thes 
s paddled about from house to house in & 
ats. At all times we were dose enougs 
: of life on shore. q 
We were objects of curiosity to the village people, forme 
did even the white Sahibs appear to break the even fem 
life in these villages, and almost never before had the § 
Memsahibs honored them with a visit. With frank won tes 
f Kaies at our houschoat, which, small as it was, appeared al 
found eves yg im the ster among the fay & 
mon perf condition crafts that plied aa 
Drawn up to greet us was trade up and down 
Our retinue of servants tivess. . 
butler, bearer, cook, lugal, On the first twou 
IWEEpEY and MEMty, Every nings of the trip 
ime, in fact, needed stopped at typxal @& 
four people cots river villages, and of 
Conducted by the afternoon of the thicdl 
we make a tour of we reached Pan 
home, Which seemed where inany fascinating 
COLY Minmer corts pects of Barmese lifes 
the seaside. Upstair revealed to us. We™ 
our two bedrooms, conducted through the} 
hal and a bathroom lage and to the 2I% 
tween them. Fach room points of interest by | 
Opened on to 1s private village Judge, the ; 
deck, Downstairs the large trates and various of 
room in front served as notables who kept jos 
shce for the Commissiones our procession. If 
and also as the dining crowd pressed too cose 
room, Back of this was a these dignitaries, resple 
diminutive kitchen and a dent in brilliant sik 
tiny room for the GEL YANG would ruthlessly pie 
It was not lony before we 


were steaming down the 
river, thoroughly charmed 
with this mode of travel 
and with the fascination of 
Oriental river fife, I 
would be difficult to im 
agine a more restful, lazy 
way of enjoying life than 
to sit in absolute comfort 
on the tiny househoat deck 
and quietly drift in a ver 
itable fairyland, through 
out the long, golden days. 
We stopped wherever and 
whenever the fancy prompt 
ed, allured by one enchant 
ing scene after another, 


4 er, 

GOLDEN PAGODAS OF BURMA 

AN over Burma soaring golden pagodas proclaim the supremacy ot the religion 

A Buddha, tut the most impressive sanctuars in the conmiry 19 the magnificent 

Shwe Dagon in Rangoon, Kising to a height of 2B feet, this edifice is taller 

than St, Paul's Cathedral in London and from base to summit it is covered with 

pure gS which is renewed once every generation by public subscription, This 

picture shows some of the multitudinous hapas which duster around the central 
shaft and contain tens of hundreds of imaves A Yuddha, 
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them back, or chuck & 
in the ribs. Again 
again the children y 
sent scurrying out of si 
only to return when 
alarm had subsided, ; 
num’s Circus let loose mi 
Western mining camp @ 
the early fifties would ha 
caused no more excitena 
than we American wome 
did in Pantanaw. 

The village was built um 
der high jungle trees, ana 
the low, rambling thatches 
houses were surrounded t 
water because it was the 
wet season, The narre 
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themselves with the smoke of their gigantic cheroots, Sharp 


/E% 


uently they are the dominating figures in the household 
wihe-drimmes hat which serves admirably ag a sun shade 


the shops Wie h were low and Open like those of 

Ne were very respectful and galuted us po 
nassed, There seemed to be no stress of business 
INAW LOT the shopkeeper drowsed At theis posts and 
were not following us were sitting Jazily on then 


the Oriental fashion J: YOne, CVEN the childye i, Was 


re and there we passed a 


members ; VOTH YAIMe OF CHES 
where, On The most interesting industry of Vantanaw 16 the mat weay 
»% on the Ing The reeds that YYOW Wh MAIC provusion ALONE the rivey ave 
Ah COTE woven by the skiliul fingers of women and children into mats 
m rested of exauisite softness and beauty, No choicer ones can be found 
mesiatey in all Burma, The Burmese people sit on the floor and Where 
over the LOTALNESS word offer a YUE the nest chat the y offer a {nelly 
Of iruait woven Pantanaw mat 
mcked up We visited the sh of the most noted mat weavers 
s The owner, a fascinat ny 444414 Woman, good in the center of 
the magis the low room, holding im her hands several gift mats which, 
t the bazaars, the pawnshops, the cheroot many bows, she presented to Sitting on the floor 


A BURMESE ORCHESTRA 
The Burmese orchestra possesses a number of peculiar instruments—gongs, bells, whistles, flutes, cymbals and other curious devices used to 


duce the amazing cacophonous din which is so bewildering to the Western listener. 


railing within which a musician is seated. 


Inside this railing there is a set of gongs, each with a different note. 


Perhaps the strangest instrument in this orchestra is the cire 
In every orchestra there is 0 


member who Plea to our trap drummer in that he plays several instruments, including a drum, a hollow bamboo wooden block, several sma 


gongs and bells, and even a whistle like our police whistle, 


were groups of women weaving while they chatted, smoked 
cheroots and chewed their favorite betel- nuts. Some little girls 
hovered timidly near, anxious not to miss a second of the Mem- 
sahibs’ visit. They were, of course, minus ordinary garments 
but were plentifully decked with rings, chains, bracelets and 
anklets. In their three-year-old fingers they held tiny cheroots 
which they smoked with consummate grace. 

On the floor by the side of each woman was her betel-box 
made of lacquer and fitted with trays divided into compartments 
for the green leaves, the nuts, the spices, the lime and the scis- 
sors, necessary to prepare the complicated mixture known 
simply as “Pan.’’ The nuts stain the lips, tongue and teeth a 
bright red, and the constant habit of spitting out the juice 
renders the prevailing custom of betel-nut chewing very revolt- 
ing and disgusting to foreigners. As we watched the women 
we saw one after another of them pause a moment in her 
work, open her box, flatten out a green leaf, snip off a bit of 
nut with the scissors , place it on the leaf, smear a thin coat- 
ing of lime over nut ‘and leaf, add a clove and various spices, 
very deftly roll the whole into a tiny ball, and then toss it into 
her mouth with a smile of absolute contentment. Then she 
quietly resumed her work. 

In the afternoon a special performance of Burmese dancing 
was given for us on the great stone-paved porch of the Pagoda. 
The entrance from the porch into the Pagoda was screened 
off with white curtains. This screen hid the gloomy interior 
of the Pagoda with the exception of the head of a_ colossal 
stone Buddha, who seemed to be on tip-toe peeping over at the 
forbidden fun. 

In the center of the porch floor, which had been covered with 
soft mats, sat eighteen dancing girls, dressed in pink silk skirts 
and white jackets, with flower wreaths woven in their shining 
black hair and many gold and jeweled ornaments around their 
necks and on their slender waists and ankles. Their faces. hands 


which is used to “produce an effect of great excitement. 


and feet were covered with the yellow powder which they we 
exceedingly fond of using. 

In front of the dancers on a carpet three chairs of state ha 
been placed for us, no one else being allowed to sit directly | 
front since the dance was being given in our honor. Near 1 
was a table with a vase of flowers, and fans for our use. C 
the floor beside our chairs sat the magistrates, explaining ever. 
thing and anxiously watching lest our slightest wish go unfu 
filled. Back of us stood our servant as chief wielder of tl 
fans which he unceasingly waved over us. 

Grouped by the white curtains were the native musicia: 
with a great variety of curious drums, gongs, bells, tom-ton 
and cymbals. A gorgeous red and gold dragon supported t 
kettle drums. 

On the floor by the dancing girls were several leaders, | 
prompters, with notes of the dances and songs. The Direct 
bustled about, giving directions and running here and there 
add various finishing touches to the girls’ costumes. Occasio 
ally some fond mother would slip up and adjust her daughtes 
hair, or ornaments, perturbed, no doubt, at the haste in whi 
the girl had been arrayed for this special performance. 

While we waited for the dance to begin, we not only watch 
the dancers, musicians and audience, but the crowd witho 
which was swarming and pushing for a nearer view. Eve 
point of vantage had been appropriated by boys and men. Son 
were clinging to posts, some were in the trees and many we 
on the nearby pagodas and statues. From the roof of a lon 
low shed covering ten serene Buddhas, dangled a thick row | 
brown legs. Near the entrance a little girl of two summe 
was perched astride her father’s shoulders, and while s! 
watched us she blew rings of smoke into the air from the tir 
cheroot she was smoking. 

Suddenly the music, or rather the colossal din, began and tl 
dancers rose simultaneously toy thein teeta ne Burmese danc 
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in one place 
here pet 
She does 
leap, or whirl 
or execute the 
ficated steps to 
- Occidentals are 
comed, Neverthe- 
the dances are 
‘aordinarily effec- 
The variety of 
and gestures is 
ing. Swaying in 
in before us the 
‘ful, lithe bodies 
ye dancers moved 
igh the intricate 
ms of their dance. 


knees 
yed to and fro with 
3 held high above 
- heads as though 
were invoking the 
;, During part of 
dance, they turned 
jy about but al- 
's remained on the 
1e spot where they 
begun the dance. 
us the singing with 
ich the girls accom- 
ied their dancing 
5s nothing more or 
; than a series of 
od-curdling, nerve- 
king yells, augment- 
by the deafening 
sh of the pagan in- 
uments. There were 
notes of harmony, 
lging according to 
r standards of what 
nstitutes real music. 
. the Burmese audi- 
ce, however, that 
r-splitting noise was 
isic full of ravishing 
auty, and the musi- 
ins and dancers were 
deadly earnest, ser- 
isly intent upon 


ery note and movement. 
was 
anked the girls, musicians and mag- 
rates many times, bowing again and 
Oriental custom. 
; we left the Pagoda the crowd 
‘Ited right and left, leaving a wide 
th through which we took our way 
The entire audience 
sed in behind us and followed to 
e landing, a swaying mass of bril- 


When the dance 


ain, according to 


ck to the boat. 


nt color. 


Leaving Pantanaw we sailed down 
e river without further incidents of 


ecial interest until 


haiklat, where we found, to our sur- 
ise, that a gorgeous entertainment 
d been planned to welcome us. The 
wn fathers of Khaiklat had decided 
give us a greeting in the old-time 
yal style, which had been used by 
e ancient courts to welcome the ar- 


val of a king. 


After greetings had been exchanged 
e were conducted through the town 
ill into the main street where seats 
’ honor had been arranged for us 


A LIGHT BURMESE RIVER CRAFT 
The light dugout canoe is ubiquitous on the Burmese waterways. 


| Often the natives attach 
a long pole to these fragile crafts in order to steady. them. 


ROADSIDE ENTERTAINERS 
Impromptu entertainments are common in Burmese villages at festival time. 


A group of 

singers and dancers, a diavalo expert, or a number of pantomimists will perform on the 

street in return for the small coins which the natives toss them. This company of itinerant 

entertainers consists of musicians and dancers, and though they are meagerly equipped 
with costumes and musical instruments they will stage a lively performance. 


OV CTR Wie 


way to 


we reached 


contest. 


in turn. 


MAKING UMBRELLAS 
This tiny umbrella shop is typical of the places in which 


the Burmese artisan does his work. ‘The greatest 
artistic skill is expended on wood carving and silver 
work, in which the Burmese are masters. 


more furious, spurred on by the 
stirring strains of Oriental music. The 
dancers and musicians, a whirling mass 
of color, formed the center of a bril- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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under the trees. In 
front of us a section 
of the road had been 
roped off to afford a 
clear space for the 
dances and drills with 
which we were to be 
entertained. Back of 
the ropes, along the 
sides of the streets and 
on the porches, crowd- 
ed the common people, 
all as quiet as mice. No 
one ventured in front 
of us, or into the 
cleared space except 
the procession of yel- 
low-robed priests, who, 
one at a time with 
downcast eyes and 
black begging bowls 
clasped in their arms, 
paced slowly along 
gathering rice from 
house to house as _ is 
their custom _ each 
morning. No one 
would have dared in- 
terrupt their progress, 
and there was no re- 
sentment as the crowd 
mechanically opened 
and closed to allow 
them to pass. 

The ceremonies were 
opened by the military 
and civic policemen 
who lined up to salute 


us, after which each 
company drilled. The 
Commander of the 


troops, a majestic old 
soldier, had been with 
Lord Roberts during 
the Indian War. He 
wore several silver and 
gold medals, of which 
he was very proud, as 


they had been pre- 
sented to him by 
Queen Victoria and 


other royal personages. 


As the soldiers were marching off 
we heard a great uproar. 1 
parted and into the arena whirled a 
most grotesque figure followed by a 
swaying band of musicians, all dressed 
in fantastic costumes, and splitting the 
air with a din far worse than that made 
by the familiar calliope, or the streets 
of Cairo music. 
of us and the dancer gave a remark- 
able classic dance. 
out, the classic dancer moved on a little 
make 
dancer, who was also accompanied by 
a band of musicians bearing a curious 
assortment of outlandish instruments. 
The comic dancer halted opposite the 
classic dancer and challenged him to a 
The excitement of the crowd 
rose to a high pitch as they cheered and 
applauded the contestants who danced 
Their speed grew more and 


The crowd 


They halted in front 
When he was tired 


room for the comic 


wild 
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THE EPIC OF HARPER'S FEkia 


The City Where the Civil War Really Began—The Scenes of John Brown’s 
Famous Raid—One of the Most Amazing Episodes in Our History 


By GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 


Ferry. For many years I had longed to behold the land 

where John Brown battled for a dream ; the place where 
he launched his “bolt that shook a nation.’ Reality proved no 
anti-climax. Harper’s Ferry gave me all that I had hoped, 
and more. 

An old-world street, such as artists love, meanders through 
solid rock down along a cliff-like hill, Quaint houses—houses built 
of time-worn brick and great flat stones, houses with plastered 
walls and French-appearing dormers—perch on one side, cling 
6n the other as if they feared to slip into the tumbling, brawling, 
olive-green waters of the Potomac. Terraces, walls, queer-wind- 
ing lanes, deeply-worn steps up precipitous heights all lend it a 
truly European air; and the hand of venerable age lies gently on 
it, and the beauty that comes from being real. 

As you stand at the rock on the heights where Thomas Jeffer- 
son once stood, and where he said: “This scene is worth a trip 
across the Atlantic,” the town lies under you in dreaming, brood- 
ing hazes of the Blue Ridge. Mountains, mountains everywhere 
—mountains of Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, all overhang 
rivers hurrying to the sea. High mountains, wooded with pine 
and oak, gashed with landslips, they still brood down on 
Harper’s Ferry as in those feverish days when the place leaped 
to instant fame with John Brown’s raid. Spring sunlight lay 
in a flood of pale silver over Harper’s Ferry, when I saw it. 
Crows were noisy in the forests, 
buzzards wheeling high spirals 
against a sky of deepest azure, 
sparrows busily nesting on ledges 
of the fascinating, old, European- 
style houses. Strident defiances of 
roosters mingled with the roar of 
paint-green rapids, sunshine-stip- 
pled. Smoke wafted up in thin 
lines from cozy chimneys. Clouds 
billowed high and snowy through 


TATE and six cylinders not long ago bore me to Harper's 


Origin, Fort WARREN. 


A pitiful touch is given by the 
55 old bayonets, 150 broken spear-handles” 
inventory of these materials ; 
is added by the printed documents found in an old car 
—constitution, laws, commissions of “The Provisional G 
ment of the United States.” 

a handful of followers dreaming that he can set up a Proy 
Cee of the United Statés? Did Don Quixote om 
hold visions one-tenth so quixotic? When, in this world’s tre 
history, has another army like unto this ever helped preci “Y 
so vast a civil war? You think of this, and marvel mue 


Harper’s Ferry. 


“Well,” you say to yourself, 
pened!’ You view the railroad bridge where the first Caj 
was seized by Brown; the station where the night express 
held and the wires cut to keep the news from spreading; 
road taken by the detachment that marched toward Cha 
the site of the old Rifle Works and o 


to bring in hostages ; 


Armory taken by the raiders. 


red-hot! 


Ere long, Brown’s men fetched in maybe a score of hosta 
among them John H. Alstadt and Colonel Lewis W. Washing 
together with a number of their slaves. 
way, was a grand-nephew of George Washington. 
sword, given to George by Frederick the Great; 


Bohn Hyoton. 


Music arranged by C. B. MARSH. 


eRe dee adaed es iB iad enn. wale afee cS tRE: coe 


fceit 


Madama 


the water-gap. Peace lay every- pee aa Ses 1xsT, 

% i St eis Pes IAI = S4 = 
where, and beauty—a little sad, Spent: 525-5 “ai 32 a FFE ESS Fs ay fuletedisee ‘| 
but infinitely appealing. How dif- oH C Zs ae 7 Belertres 

2 ‘ Bape ep a] rae, eed 0-0 roo s ererees| Ga yas ts —— 
ferent a scene that was in 1859, at quad “olava bolett et laa Stele FFF fale a oeee ae =f 


this same drowsy little town of 


Harper’s Ferry! 


eilie 
eS 
ore 


With the eyes of imagination ] a: sais See 
could behold old ‘Ossawatomie”’ ae Yi j 1X 
= js as Spades Nase eaten en ==} SN Sif a Seoeees, Be 
Brown and his nondescript “army $3 F s3gta tee PI see Braet Cee 
of twenty-one others—which army Serer as ones cats 


was presently to be magnified by 


[ep 


tert aaapSe mejor. 


rumor to 300 white yankees and 600 1 John Brown's body lies a mouldering in the 


negroes—making their way on the Brive, 
night oF Sunday Orioher ae sagen s body lies a mouldering in the 
’ = . Y 
3 : Af ‘ g 
teenth, into the sleeping town. ees: 3 body Jies a mouldering in the 
From the Kennedy Farm, five Hie\vouts merch ine oo 


Glory, Hally, Hallelujah! Glory, Hally, 
Hallelujah!” Glory, Hally, Hallelujah! 
* His soul’s marching on! 


miles away in Maryland, they were 
coming—Brown’s base of supplies. 
The previous spring Brown had Lord, 

ren‘ed this, under the name of + He’s gone to be a soldier in the army of the 
“Isaac Smith.” He had become 
rather popular, given food to poor- 
er neighbors, shown a great love 
for children, and been very regu- 


i) 


ard, bey 
He’s gone to be a soldier in the army of the 


Lord, 
His soul’s marching on! 
CHORUS. 

Glory, Hally, Hallelujah! &c, 
Hlis soul’s marching on! 


*) 


back— 
lar about | his chur ch- -going. With John Brown’s knapsack is strapped upon his 
his three sons, all posing as “pros- back— 
a John Brown’s knapsack is strapped upon his 
pectors, he had explored the back— : 


His soul's marching on! 


region and had gathered together 
some hundred Sharpe’s rifles, as, 
many pistols, fourteen pounds of 
lead balls, an old one-pound swivel 
cannon, ten kegs of powder, 1,500 
pikes, and an opera-boutte collec- 
tion of warlike miscellany, 


War. This is a copy 


John Brown’s knapsack is strapped upon his 


CHORUS. 
Glory, Hally, Hallelujah! &c., 
His soul's marching on! 


4 His pet lambs will meet him on the way— 
His pet Inamba will meet him on the way— 
His pet Jambs will meet him on the way— 

They go marching on! 
cnorus. 
Glory, Hally, Hallelujah! &e. 
They go marching on! 


He’s gone to ‘be a soldier in the army of the | 


5 They will hang Jeff Davis to a tree! 
They will hang Jeff Davis to a tree! 
They will hang Jeff Davis to n tree! 

As they march ook 
RUS. 
Gry, Hally, Hallelujah! &e. 
As they march along! 


6 Now, three rousing cheers for the Union! 
Now, three rousing cheers for the Union! 
Now, three ronsing cheers for the Union! 

As we are inarching on! 
cHoKuS. 
Glory, Hally. Hallelujah! Glory, Hallys 
Hallelujah! Glory, Hally. Heteipaeh! a 
Hip, Hip, Hip, Hip, Hurrah!, 


Published by C. S. HALL, 256 Main Street, CHARLESTOWN, Mass. 


Entered, according to Act of Congress. in the year 1861, by C. S. HALL, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court of the District of Massachusetts. 


THE SONG THAT STIRRED THE NORTH TO WAR 
Shortly after John Brown’s death this song—one of the most 
famous in American history—swept through the North like 
wildfire, kindling the passion that soon precipitated the Civil 


of the original version. 


TRAP 


“one ma jor-general’s ‘ 
that appear | 
and the necessary grandi 


Is this not epic—one ma 


“here is where it veritabl , 


Here indeed history was for 


Colonel Lewis, by 

He had 
a sword 
scribed: “From the Oldest Gent 
of the Time, to the Best.” Broy 
men took this sword, and Bro 
carried it during nearly all the fi 
day’s battle. Thus, George Was 
ington’s sword was flourished | 
the hand of—but what shall ¥ 
call him? Hero, villain, marty 
madman, prophet, assassin, saifl 
fanatic, liberator? Heaven alor 
knows. ; 

The exact sequence of events 1 
hard to determine. The three a 
counts I. have obtained all diffe 
Soon after the train was liberated 
it seems that one squad of raidet 
crossed the bridge to guard the 
Maryland end of it. The bal 
opened with a little sniping be 
tween the raiders and a Mfr 
Throckmartin, clerk at Fouke’s 
Hotel, but no one took any hurt. 
A little later Heywood Shepherd 
a colored porter at the station, le 
curiosity get the better of discre- 
tion and started. to investigate 
“Halt!? He fled, back toward the 
station! A bullet overtook him 
and some hours later he died 
Strange, that in this little war to 
liberate the negroes a negro should 
have been the first to fall! | 

Harper’s Ferry even yet failed 
to realize that the war was on. Peo- 
ple in general seemed to think it was 
only a robbery or hold-up, a pri- 
vate matter, for the gentlemen in- 


volved to settle among themselves, 


hike gentlemen. No one knew who 
the invaders were, or what they 
wanted. 

Armory workmen continued ar- 
riving for their day’s labor, only to 
be promptly gobbled up by Brown, 
as hostages. A _ little random 
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OVERLOOKING THE HISTORIC TOWN OF HARPER’S FERRY 
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heights above Harper’s Ferry afford a magnificent view of mountains and rivers which Thomas Jefferson said was “worth a trip across the 


tic.? The town lies at the confluence of the Potomac and Shenandoah Rivers amid the Blue Ridge Mountains. 


John Brown’s fort stood a 


distance behind the railroad station on the site marked by the white column. In the Civil War, which followed swiftly after Brown’s death, 
own’s position at the lower end of the Shenandoah Valley made it a place of strategic importance and the scene of several desperate battles. 


ting just kept things a-simmer. About seven o'clock, one 
nas Boerly was killed while trying to get a pot-shot at the 
lers. But, peace or war, men must eat; and Brown’s army 
n to think of breakfast. Where was breakfast to be had? 
ously, at the hotel. By luck, one of Brown’s captives hap- 
d to be “Watty” Kemp, no less a personage than bartender 
ne hotel. This fact may not appear in the history-books, 
let’s have some sidelights on this amazing little war, not to 
nund in every history. 

70,” commanded Brown, “and bring us twenty breakfasts!” 
atty indicated the price. He seems to have had an eye for 
aess, despite the wrinkled front of grim-visaged war. A 
ry soul, this Watty Kemp. 

“he price,” returned old Ossawatomie Brown, “will be your 
ation!” 

nd it was so. Watty purchased his freedom by bringing the 
ry of the Provisional Government twenty fine, hot break- 
;. The Army of the P. G. ate with gusto, but the hostages 
ned. They feared this bounteous fare might be poisoned. 
n ill-advised citizen named George Turner now took one 
at the invaders. Before he could aim another, he fell dead; 
the raider who had killed him survived hardly a minute. 
arper’s Ferry was now beginning to wake up, to buzz like 
yked hornets’-nest. It armed itself with every available 
pon, and the free-for-all shooting festival began. Three 
panies hemmed in the raiders. The squad in the Rifle Works 
me an object of attack for hundreds of embattled Virginians. 
usands of shots, from behind boulders and trees, were 
‘ed into the buildings. The raiders there, after two were 
nded, hoisted a flag of truce; but nobody paid any atten- 
to it. 

hey then dashed for the river. As soon as they won clear 
he Rifle Works, both wounded men were killed. Two more 
> shot dead before they had got far into the stream. The 
one took shelter behind a large boulder and was captured. 
; man, Copeland, was carefully preserved for hanging, later. 


A point near the railroad station, held by Brown’s men, next 
engaged the rapidly growing citizen army. The raiders there 
soon had to retreat to a brick building, windowless and with 
heavy doors, used as a fire engine house at the Armory—the 
building ever since far-famed as “John Brown’s Fort.” The 
Virginians then fired through the bridge, almost instantly killing 
three of the squad there. 

“Don’t shoot! I surrender!” shouted another, throwing up his 
hands and jumping into the river. But a rifle flashed, hardly ten 
feet away. The raider’s body floated down the Potomac, 

Brown and his surviving men were meantime making a de- 
termined stand in the fort. With them they had nine of the 
most prominent hostages. Learning that his lieutenant, Thomp- 
son, was a prisoner, Brown sent Aaron Stephens—one of his 
men—under a white flag to negotiate the exchange of Thomp- 
son for one or all of his hostages. The citizen army cared nothing 
for white flags, and shot Stephens down. Severely wounded, 
he was carried into a building and received medical attention 
that enabled him to live—for hanging. 

Militia began arriving, and the war took on a more formal 
aspect. More than 500 soldiers from Charleston and Martins- 
burg advanced to the fray. They attacked the Armory from 
the rear, and liberated some of the unguarded hostages there. 
Then they charged the fort, but Brown and his few survivors 
poured in such a hail of lead that they had to retreat with cas- 
ualties of two killed and half a dozen wounded. 

Turmoil, running, random firing made pandemonium. More 
of the raiders perished. Soldiers and citizens hunted them in 
the streets, let them lie where they fell. Fontaine Beckham, 
mayor of Harper’s Ferry, was fatally wounded by a raider’s 
bullet. Some say it was one of Brown’s sons who killed the 
mayor. The son was shot, crawled back into the fort, and next 
day was found dead there. 

Darkness, under a cloudy sky, found Harper’s Ferry in the 
wildest excitement. A more dismal night can hardly be im- 
agined. Additional troops kept pouring in. Guards surrounded 


OHr2et Was susiaimed by his concn 
execution served the cause of humanity. 
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the crowd waited in eager silence to hear the obvious verdict: 
“Guilty of conspiring and advising with slaves and others to 
rebel, and murder in the first degree.” 

Perfect quiet reigned as the judge pronounced the sentence 
that John Brown was to be hanged by the neck, in public, until 
dead, on December 2, 1859. 

Brown received these words of doom with entire composure, 
and was carried back to prison, there to await the final scene 
in the tempestuous drama of his life. His associates—Cook, 
Copeland, Green, Coppic, Hazlett and Stephens—being duly 
tried, were also convicted and in course of time all hanged. 

The happiest and most peaceful time of John Brown’s life, 
as he himself declared, was in prison awaiting execution. All 
his life he had 
been used to per- 
ils. Born at Tor- 
rington, Connecti- 
cut, in 1800, he : 
was taken by his 
parents to Ohio 
when only five, 
and was brought 
up to the trade of 
a tanner and cur- 
r! When but 


peditions to fur- 
ish cattle for the 
yes bhus skerd 
him- far from 


home and 


nis 


ed him 

gardshti 

early fc 

lif e-an are tablets of bronze describing the 
liberator for 

slaves, and migrated to Kansas in 1855, where he 


became a leader in the struggle against the pro-slavery party. 
The year following, at Ossawatomie, he gained a victory over a 
superior number of Missouran invaders. The pro-slavery men 
idered him a demon incarnate; the Free Soil party, a hero. 
ed much in Kansas, lost a lot of property, and had a 
<1 in the strife. Despite all, he had found time to be 
twice married and to have twenty children! At last, however, 
the final scene was drawing nigh. And with the shadow of the 
allows already lying black upon him, he said: 

“T can trust God with both the time and manner of my death, 
believing that to seal my testimony with my blood will do vastly 
more toward advancing the cause than all I have done in my 
life before ... I cannot remember a night so dark as to have 
hindered the coming day, nor a storm so furious and dreadful 
as to prevent the return of warm sunshine and a cloudless sky.” 

How strange, how characteristic of this world’s odd chances, 
that into heroic moods like this a quirk of irony should obtrude! 
It happened in this wise: Brown’s war supplies were sold by 
the sheriff, for the benefit of his creditors—that is, such of the 
supplies as did not get into the hands of unauthorized persons 


WHERE JOHN BROWN DIED 
A simple monument of stone with a small bronze tablet has been placed 
upon the ground where John Brown was hung in 1859. 


An unpretentious shaft of stone marks the site of John Brown’s fort at Harper's Ferry. 
“¥ 


TRAVERS 


who disposed of them for souvenirs. The pikes and spears) 
favorite curios. After the genuine ones were all exhausij 
local talent manufactured more, and thousands of “Brey 
pikes” were sold. This traffic almost equaled the muraet 
increase of the rope and gallows used for hanging B 
Enough such rope and wood became souvenirs to have 
and rigged a large man-o’-war! But to return to the q or 
irony above referred to. Among the creditors to put m ajiM 


against Brown was Mr. Fouke, proprietor of the hotel. 
“Why, what is this bill for?” asked Brown, of Sheriff Camp 
bell, who handed him the statement. > 


“That’s for those twenty breakfasts you and your men Hag@ 
“Why, Mr. Campbell, I made a fair exchange with Mr. Pow 
xs I restored to f 
___-<ihis_-- bartender 
pay for the me 
and I don’t thin 
honorable of } 
to violate the com 
tract!” 
“T wonder @ 
you, Mr. Browne 
the sheriff £ 


you were oppo 
to trading in Tee 
man flesh, but nay 
I find you will @& 
it, like other pee 
ple, when it suits 
your convenience) 
For a moment@ 
grim smile playedy 
round the old P 
itan’s firmly-com 
pressed mouth 
Then he lay dowi 
quietly on his coe 


Beside it 
apture of the town in 1862. 


remarking— 
“Well, there may be something in that, too!” 
The bill for breakfast was paid—in cash. 


The day I spent in Charleston made everything seem very 
real to me. Charleston is a wonderful old place, not yet over 
run with tourists, or commercialized, or infested with Joha 
Brown souvenirs. You have to find things for yourseli= 
trace out the route from the jail to execution ground, discovel 
the spot where the gallows stood, and all. Imagination fills the 
now quiet streets with excited crowds, wakens the echoes of 
thousands of marching soldiers, recalls the solemn spectaclé 
when men, indeed, tried to “imprison and chain and hang @ 
soul.” 


John Brown’s wife was one of the last to visit him, coming 
all the way from their home in North Elba, New York. Oddly 
enough, she seems not to have shared his views in regard to 
slavery, or, at all events, not to have approved his course 
Brown’s final hours, even minutes, were spent in making and 
amending his will, so that his wife and children might be pro- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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THE SITE OF THE ARMORY 


At the old armory which stood upon this spot occurred some of the most 
dramatic events in John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry. 
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The Etiquette of Wife Stealing 


was early morning when we set off on horseback from 
Jericho, that quaint little town of flat-roofed mud huts in 
he Jordan Valley. Crossing the historic river Jordan by the 
Allenby Bridge, a steel structure built by the British soon 
- the war, we rode into Transjordania. Here dwell the 
adic Bedouin tribes whose manners and customs have not 
tly changed since Bible times. 

he country is very sparsely inhabited and villages are few 
far between. We had been riding for some hours, my friend 
ting to me about the Bedouins, “when he suddenly brought 
horse to a standstill. Pointing to what was then little more 
| a speck on the horizon, he said: “Here they come!” I fol- 
ed his gaze and a few moments later detected a group of 
semen galloping in our direction. 

hey are the Adwans,” said my friend, “and they will give 
hearty welcome, conduct us to their tents and introduce us 
heir sheik, whom I know personally. You will get a good 
1 of how these picturesque sons of Ishmael live.” 

. moment later we were surrounded by half a dozen of these 
louins, who jabbered away to my friend in Arabic, now and 


in casting a half-suspicious glance in my direction. They 
re all armed; in appearance somewhat wild and 
midable, but in manner thoroughly dignified. We fol- 
‘ed them, and as we did so my friend explained that 


re were many tribes of Bedouins in Transjordania, the Jordan 
lley and Syria, who at some early period had de tached them- 
ves from the mother tribe in Debi. settling in these regions 
account of the abundance of water and pasture. The Ad- 
ns claim that they are of the noblest ees blood and trace 
ir genealogy back for sixteen hundred year 

An “hour’s hard ridi ng brought us within at of an encamp- 
nt in the Wadi Hesban. "The swollen brook a down- 


rds in pretty cascades, and a carpet of freshly grown clover 
ered the entire valley. The mares with their ca olts were gal- 
ing to and fro, play fully kicking at one another, evi idently 
oying their pasture ground. This was on one side of the 
ley, while on the opposite side of the brook stood the cam 

e sheik’s tent was easily distinguished from the rest, for it 


5 four OT five 
t-ropes_ stretching out 
me of Sheik 
pud, and around 
were pitched th 
ts of the minor 
with their 
ies and 


times as large as any of the others, its heavy 
a hundred feet or more. It was t 


ves. 
We dismounted 
side the tent of 


sheik, 
ne. outsto 
ne tis—a tall. 
im. vivacious 
n of mddle age, 
c turesq uely 
thed in a camel- 
r cloak of many 
ors and a head- 
sss consisting of 
white kerchiei 
d in place by 
9 ‘bands of black 


who 


wel- 


ye ‘tHe shook 
- by the hand 
1 said  some- 


ng in Arabic. I 
sponded in 7, 
ken French, at 
ich he shook his 


desert wanderer 1 
horses of his 


By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE, F.R.G:S. 


NOMADS OF TRANSJORDANIA 


In the Tent of a Bedouin Sheik—Some Customs of the Proud Adwans— 


head and burst into a 
laugh. 
The great tent was 


some two hundred feet 
in length, and no fewer 
than fourteen camels 
were required to carry 
it and the accompanying 


equipment. The tent 
was divided into four 
apartments, the largest 


being the guest-chamber. 
This was provided with 
a big hearth, dug in the 
ground, around which 
lay two or three copper 
coffee pots, a set of 
small coffee cups and a 
very large pair of tongs. 
Straw mats were spread 
around the hearth and 
covered with fine rugs, 
and on these we reclined 
while coffee was being 
prepared. Separated 
from the guest-chamber 
by a suspended curtain 
was the women’s apart- 
ment. Here are the 
cooking utensils and 
household goods, and 
here the bread is baked 
and the food prepared. 
Although women are 
not allowed in the guest- 
chamber they can, 
ii they 


viously very much interested in 


so desire, easily |! 
they were continually peeping 


the conversa 
over the top 
the strangers 
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OUIN SALUTE 


a kiss is 
the Bedouins. 
embrace one 
upon the cheek, 
1 Jacob. 


te 


tion, and J noticed 
of the curtain, ob- 
and their behavior. 

After partaking 
of coffee, which 
was served in tiny 
cups. only 


an insult — we 
strolled about the 


camp. Everyone 
was very friendly 
the children 


crowded around 
us, and the young 
women, though 


~~ 


shy at first, were 
soon on Ss peaki ng 
terms with my 
friend. They in- 
quired of him 
about the stranger 


he had brought 
vhere he had come 
from, and how 
many wives and 
children he had. 
nlike her Arab 
the Bedouin 
does not 


U 
sister 


woman 


The milk, butter and cheese which are such 
the herds of black goats which at all t encamy 


Dle 


are seen 


wear a face veil; but she covers the lower face with a 
corner of her shawl at the approach of a 


as I moved about the camp J noticed tha 


gain and again 


pulled over 


the face in this manner. For the most part the dress of the Bedouin 
women of the desert is shabby, consisting of a drab-colored skirt 
fastened around the waist with a girdle and a brightly colored handker- 


chief as a head-covering. But she has a feminine weakness for earrings 
and other trinkets, and especially for silver bangles round arm and 
ankle. I noticed, too, that many of the women, as well as the children. 
wore a talisman in their head-dress, consisting of a small transparent 
stone set in beads and supposed to act as a charm against the “evil 
eye.” With their brown skins, dark flashing eyes gazing at you from 
below a well-draped head-dress, and with the pleasant jingle of coins 
and ornaments, these daughters of the desert present a charming pic- 
ture in their youth. Unfortunately, however, they age quickly. 

The Bedouin’s physique and temperament do not fit him for manual 
labor, and it is-the pastoral life which suits him best. Possessed of a 
lithe body, small hands and feet and soft muscles, he lacks the power 
of endurance; but he can show himself quick and fiery for a short 
time. His eyes are bright and lustrous and are well trained to discern 
objects at a distance where another would not see anything. This is 
due in some degree to the uncertain safety with which the Bedouin 
travels in the desert, for if he does not keep the strictest watch he is 
lilsely at any time to be surprised by foes. The little in the way of 
cultivation that he accomplishes is done by the fellaheen, or peasants, 
from western Palestine, who receive grain in return. 

The Bedouins are almost entirely engaged in cattle raising, which is 
the business best adapted to their indolent nature. Most of the work 
is done by the slaves, who are numerous, and by the men of the lowest 
class. The more fortunate spend a great part of their time lying in 
their tents smoking and drinking coffee. There is always a good mar- 
ket for sheep and camels and the profit on these is quite sufficient to 
supply their scanty needs. Their diet consists chiefly of milk and its 
various products. Goats’ hair affords sufficient material for their tents. 

The women of the sheik’s family do very little work as compared 
with the peasant women of Palestine. They are continually surrounded 
by female slaves who have grown up with their mistresses as slaves 
from earliest childhood. Although the slaves are for the most part 
black they are not looked down upon nor maltreated. The women 
slaves gather the fuel for baking and cooking, which is always done 


by the housewife herseléy 5 | 
the skins of water and mi 
goats. The men slaves wa 
the sheik and his guests7@ 
shepherds for his flocks ang ' 
for his horses, and at the 
of moving look after the 
and its equipments, 1 


There are always threeg 
uppermost in the Bedouinsimmmm 

his gun, his horse dne 
wives. The most modern @ | 
ons have replaced the prim 
spear which until a few9 
ago was the usual weapom§ 
3edouin is quick to realizg 
efficiency of modern we 
and soon becomes an 
marksman. So much hasy 
spear fallen out of favor™ 
the bearer of one would bem 
culed in his own camp. 
pride has the Bedouin m 
weapons, that even in his le 
hours he sits fully armed, em@ 
ining and cleaning each pie 
turn. F 

The horse is the most 
teemed of all animals, and 
high-class Bedouin is f¢ 
without his thoroughbred mig 
He is born side by side witht 
horses of the family, and leas 
to ride almost as soon as he da 
to walk. Among the pe 
Bedouins of the desert, whe 
horses are only kept by @ 
sheiks on account of the diff 


oy 


A BEDOUIN CHURN 

Butter churning among the Bedouins is a curious process. Thi 

goat’s skin which hangs from this tripod has been half filled wit 

milk and then inflated with air and sealed. It will be rockec 
to and fro until butter is formed. 
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THE RECEPTION ROOM IN A SHEIK’S TENT 
sheik’s tent is set aside for the entertainment of visitors and for the social life of the tribe. 
The hospitality of the Bedouins is proverbial, and to every guest coffee is offered as a token 
and served to all present in tiny cups, half full, for to give a guest a full cup is con- 

sidered an insult. 


Here the men 


very encampment a section of the 
er to drink, smoke and discuss the latest news. 
riendship. The coffee is prepared over a charcoal fire 


f Zi; 
Ges 


tiie PEE 


MILKING A CAMEL 


Zedouin has no objection to camel’s milk, but as a rule it is used 


PREPARING A FATTED KID 


visitors arrive at a Bedouin camp preparations are im-~ The 
to feed colts and other animals. When food and water are scarce the 
camel often acts as foster mother to a young mare 


len important 
diately made for a feast. This kid which is being prepared for cook- 
ing will be served with boiled rice and bread 
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culty -in providing 
them food and 
water, the horse is 
treated as a member 
of the family. Upon 
each mare is be- 
stowed a camel fos- 
ter-mother. The 
camel’s milk at once 
takes the place of 
feed and water, for 
it is not every day 
that water is to be 
found in the desert. 
The camel is the 
only animal which 
could endure the 
privations of the 
desert in sum- 
mer, and no other 
animal would touch 
tet Gijyae at M1 OoT diay: 
shrubs on which it 
is able to exist. For 
days the camel can 
wander about in the 
flaming heat on 
scorching sand, 
without suffering 
from lack of water. 


SHEIK SAOUD 
A typical Bedouin chieftain, Sheik Saoud wears The camel, the 


i l-hair f many colors Pi. x 
ee Ee Lon are nine Mehite ker- Arabs say, was ee 
chief held in place by two coils of black rope. ated as an object 
Like most Bedouins, he was exceedingly hos- lesson to the dissat- 

pitable and gracious to his English guests. isfied horse. Short- 

ly after being cre- 
ated, so the legend runs, the horse began to complain of his de- 
ficiencies—of his short neck, his back, round and unfit for a 
saddle, and of many other shortcomings. But when the horse 
saw the camel in which all the things he desired were combined, 
he was perfectly satisfied to remain as he was. 

By religion’ the 
Bedouins are Moham- 
medans, and by the 
Mohammedan law a 
man is permitted to 
have four wives, pro- 
vided he can maintain 
them. Although today 
one finds many sheiks 
with several wives, 
there is a distinct tend- 
ency, particularly 
among the younger 
sheiks, to be satisfied 
with one. This is due 
partly to Western in- 
fluence and partly to 
the natural desire of 
the Bedouin woman to 
be mistress of her own 
household. The men 
realize this, and if the 
first wife is running 
the household satisfac- 
torily and has borne 
her husband a son, the 
men are quite content 


te abide ye her wishes FIELD SPORTS IN THE DESERT 


While it is consid- 1° an Occidental athlete this type of high jumping must appear both amateurish and awk- 
ward. This Bedouin jumps encumbered by his voluminous costume; his hurdle is four 
peta icatioure teeter The Bedouin is very fond of games and since © ; : ; 

tO S : the war he has begun to adopt some of the most common Western sports, such as foot continue until the 
affection towards his racing and ball games. young man is exaspef- 


ered effeminate for a spanned hands and two pairs of brown feet. 


wife, at least openly, 

she is nevertheless treated in private with more consideration 
than is generally shown among Orientals. Bedouin women can 
go about alone and no one dares molest them on pain of death. 
The philosophy of these simple desert people is certainly strange. 
We heard that one of the young sheiks of the Adwans, who 


recently lost his young 
and only wife, ac- 
knowledged to be the 
prettiest girl in the 
tribe, shed tears at her 
grave. For this he was 
much laughed at by his 
companions, who said, 
“If a man’s wife die 
he can easily procure 
himself another.” But 
for a deceased father, 
Drothers On seevenmra 
mother, they do not 
think it shows weak- 
ness to mourn because 
from whence could be 
obtained another? 

My friend pointed 
out a young sheik— 
tall, slim, active and 
handsome — who had 
recently taken a wife 
by simply stealing her 
from another tribe. 
This ancient custom is 
still «practiced. It" “1s 
customary for a young 


man to notify the par- Z3 ie TRAINED. FALCON 


ents of the girl he de- ; : : 
cires anda ein Mie The roving nomads of Transjordania possess 
oie : Y falcons that are trained to hunt desert birds 
her. Only the rich can with a skill which is almost uncanny, When 
afford to buy them- a bird is detected in the sky the falcon is 
selves pretty wives, for released. He soars upward above his prey, 


. swoops down upon it with lightning spe 
besides camels, goats, and brings it to the ground at the feet of | 
sheep and clothing, a master, Small wonder trained falcons 


large sum of money highly prized. 
must also be paid. In 

addition to these presents, which may represent a value of $ 
to $250, the bridegroom has to meet the expenses of the wedd 
feast. The actual wedding ceremony merely consists of a mi 
riage contract dra 
up and signed by ~ 
bridegroom and 
bride’s father in 
presence of the lead 
sheik or religious el 
of the community. 
a Bedouin how ma 
children he has and 
will tell you how ma 
sons he has. Althou 
he never seems to i 
clude his daughters, 

nevertheless rega 
them as valuable, p 
ticularly if they 
young and pretty, 
cause of the marriage 
dowries they may 
bring. i 

It often happens 

however, that the par 
ents of a girl will r 
fuse to give her up 
the price offered. 
the other hand they 
may declare that they 
wish to keep het 
longer, or that she is 
too young. This may 


ated and will not be 

put off any longer. He then forms a company of his compan- 

ions, all mounted and well armed, while he also mounts on 

camels and horses ten women of his camp. They go secretly 

to the camp where the girl is while the young man and his com- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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extraordinary coiffure and the 
us egg-shaped skulls of the 
xbetou women of the Belgian 
‘o suggest the Egyptian frescoes 
of the days of the Pharaohs. 


the trackless hinterlands of East Africa the po 
mitive rafts pulled by scores of straining natives. 
ir way through nearly 15,000 miles of deser 
sert to the Belgian Congo and east through British East Africa. 


Sip 


ACROSS THE BLACK CONTINENT WITH 
A MOTOR. CARAVAN 


The Conquest of the Sahara by the Automobile—In the Land of the Black Sultanates—Strug- 
gling Through the Equatorial Forests—One of the Most Remarkable Expeditions of Our Day. 


N 1923 an automobile 

expedition headed by 

the Frenchmen Haardt 
and Andouin-Dubreuil en- 
tered the Sahara at Toug- 
gourt and without mishap 
proceeded south across the 
desert to the lonely city of 
Timbuctoo. A few days 
later the expedition again 
entered the desert and 
cruised safely and swiftly 
back to its starting point. 
This first twofold crossing 
of the Sahara by caterpillar 
motorcars demonstrated the 


CROSSING A RIVER IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


werful motors of the Citroén expedition frequen 
The Citroén Central African Expedition include 
t, brushwood, savanna, marshland and forest from Algeria, through Morocco, 
In order that the long an 


A Review* 


By A. HOLT ARMITAGE 


possibility of establishing rapid communication between Algeria 
and Western Africa. The machine had at last conquered the 
white desolation of the desert. 

Encouraged by the success of this experiment the much more 
ambitious Citroén Central African Expedition was planned under 
the leadership of Haardt and Andouin-Dubreuil. More than a 
year of methodical preparation was required before this journey 
was undertaken, and five auxiliary missions were sent out in ad- 
vance to provision the long route from Algeria to the Indian 
Ocean with gasoline, foodstuffs and mechanical supplies. When 
these elaborate preparations were finally completed eight cater- 
pillar motorcars set forth from Colomb-Bechar to fight their 
way through nearly 15,000 miles of desert, brushwood, savanna, 
marshland and equatorial forest—one of the most unusual and 


*“ The Black Journey,” by George-Marie Haardt and Louis Andouin- 
Dubreuil. 316 pp. Ill. The Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 


tly had to be ferried across the rivers on 
d eight caterpillar motorcars which fought 
south across the 
d perilous route might be provisioned with gasoline, 
foodstuffs and mechanical necessities, five auxiliary missions were sent out ahead of the expedition. 
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with 
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s ritual: alas! 
are veiled. Barmou al- 


lows 


then 
ort a monotonous 


accompanied on 


ly carpeted. 
still hover- 
of incense. 
lamp, 
alight. 
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THE PALACE OF THE SULTAN AT ZINDER 


palace at 
tors. Ly 


the Sudan, Zinder h 


1¢ x r 


was capture 


expedition pushed on eastward, rounded the shores of Lake 
Tchad, and entered the fetishest country of French Equatorial 
The trip through French Equatorial Africa was a con- 
tinuous pageant of primitive life with all its fantastic ceremonies, 
its frenzied rites and dances, s 


Africa. 


and its pathos and 
cruel beauty. 

There are many 
shudders in the pages 
of this book. Could 
any form of self-mu- 
tilation be more hor- 
tible than that prac- 
ticed by the “plate 
women” among the 
Sara-Djingé? These 
wretched creatures in- 
sett discs of wood 
nearly ten inches in 
diameter in their lips 
so that they look like 
monstrous half-human 
pelicans. 

This mutilation takes 
place at an early age. 
“It falls to the bride- 
groom-elect to pierce 
the lips of his betrothed 
when she is quite 
young, five or six years 
old. The operation is 
performed by means 
of long thorns, which 
must remain in posi- 
tion for several days. 
These are replaced by 
wooden pegs, which 
are changed at inter- 
vals; their diameter is 
gradually increased, 
stretching the lips un- 


—_ + 


+h 
L 


i. 
i 
fai 


wooden plate ten inches in diameter. 


its horrible fears and superstitions gruesome castanets. 


ag te 


SORCERERS OF THE EQUATORIAL FOREST 


The sorcerers of the Belgian Congo are adepts in many kinds of chicanery and hocus-pocus 
by which they capture the peoples’ imaginations and inspire awe. Clothed in their elab- 
orate costumes with painted faces and plumed head dresses they wage constant warfare on 
the spirits of evil. They act as prophets, soothsayers, judges, doctors and necromancers, 
and the power they exert is tremendous. When misfortune comes, when roving elephants 
trample a clearing of bananas or demolish a few huts, when leprosy ravages a family, and 
nearly every time that death occurs the sorcerers are called upon to discover the indi- 
vidual who is supposed to be responsible for the evil destiny. 


A TRIUMPH IN DISTORTION 


1 all Africa there is no more extraordinary io 
isigurement than that p 

The process of stretching the lips begms@ 
childhood with thorns and wooden pegs. 
y are mature the women wear wooden plates 
are nearly ten inches in diameter. 


til they are transformed into two thongs of 


“When the women are carrying heavy burdens on their hem 
in Indian file they accompany their paces to the sound of ti 


ticed by the Sara-Dg 


By the a 


skin enclosmg@ 


“As we may 
agine, eating 
drinking are diffic 
operations, all && 
more so because @ 
friction of the pla 
on the gums causes@ 
the teeth of these @ 
fortunate beings to @ 
out at an early siag 
and they are tie 
obliged to feed on it 
balls of fermented mil 
let paste. 

“When they want 
yawn the old womé 
who are growing feeb® 
have sometimes @ 
open their mouths wit 
their hands. Thes 
language is reduced @ 
a kind of rumble @ 
which onomatopos 
sounds take the place 
of words. 

“But the Sara 
Djingé women are not 
bad-tempered ; they de 
not appear to be la 
boring under any m= 
convenience whats @ 
ever, and they know 
one or two of the most 
undoubted joys of ex- 
istence: to smoke 2 
pipe, to have a great 
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children, and to watch the growing millet perched 
some observation post in a tree, where they make 
nt scarecrows for driving away small birds.” 

5 description is merely one among hundreds of 
lg passages. To this might be added the stirring 
t of the gan’za or ceremonial dance of manhood 
p youths of the Ban’da tribe, one of the most ex- 
linary primitive orgies to be seen in all Africa. 
ly fascinating are the descriptions of the funeral 
lonies of Ouayendé, son of the panther; the ac- 
s of the long treks through savanna and forest, the 
pictures of native life in scores of remote villages 
1 have never been touched by civilization. 

mm French Equatorial Africa the expedition went 
into the Belgian Congo as far as Stanleyville. In 
that the motorcars might penetrate the dense equa- 
forest the Belgian authorities employed forty thou- 
natives to cut a roadway seven hundred kilometers 


pgth. 

he Belgian administrators very cleverly utilized the 
paching arrival of the expedition to stimulate the 
sity of the blacks. They encouraged their per- 
rance by telling them tha i B 


iri were about to come fro 
g on animals made by him, 


the prestige attaching to the name of Boula-Matari 

< > Inhorercc bu whol llages am 

ich that not only laborers but whole villages came 
x 


4eracl to oiVve 


took up their position along the track to g 
ome. 

And who is Boula-Matari? It means ‘the man who 
up the rocks;’ it is the name given by the natives 
itanley, who blew up with d 
canoes through the rapids o 
ed to the natives to be the most astounding mani- 
ation of the power of a bemg who had the form of 
but whose white skin denoted something essentially 
snatural. 

n the eyes of the Azandé of 1875 Boula-Matari was 


4] 


o 


¥y 
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THE FRENZIED DANCE OF 
every two or three years the 1 of the Ban’da tribe are initiated into 
teries of manhood. This ceremony is called the gan’za. Strange rites and 
ion precede the frenzied dance of the neophytes which is a sensuous whirl- 
serformed to the sound of native trumpets and prolonged with drunkenness 
and orgy far into the night. 


MANHOOD 


a prophet announcing the be- 
ginning of a new era. He came 
to proclaim to the poor inhabi- 


of the forest, victims of 
S, that henceforth there 


armed white men of 


us power who would aid 


2 
marvel 


them in fighting occult forces. 
atari came, and then 

went aw A little time after- 
arrived. 

for a 

come at 


his orders? There were captains, 


Incers 


aul, in the minds of tne na- 
tives, sent by PBoula-Matar1. 


atari; tac he > 4 4 ‘ 
Widtali Dads veCOomMe 2a princi 


the principle representing Atu- 


SCALLS 
taal 
pe aot abe ¢ 
Large aggiomerations OT 
- nie L oar 4a 4 + 
scople grown up, imbued 
4 z 


this conception of power, 


= cos - e 1 
4 iact that in no other 


part OF ATTicCa Nave we received 
such an impression of order, 
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SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
LS. Rowe, 
Pirector-General, Pan-American 
Union 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 


PLANNING YOUR SUMMER TRIP 


Our Service Department is already not- 
ing indications of a great exodus of Amer- 
ican tourists for European ports during 
the coming Summer. Even now, when 
Summer still seems remote to many of 
us, members are thinking about their 
trips abroad and beginning to write to the 
Service Department for booklets which 
will help them make their plans. 

As a reminder and for the benefit of 
those members who are not familiar with 
the material available we are printing here 
a list of the attractive and suggestive 
travel booklets that may be had for the 
asking. Two factors, however, should be 
borne in mind: first, that these booklets 
can be sent to members only; and, second, 
that members should ask only for those 
booklets for which they have actual need. 
Our supply is necessarily limited and 
waste must be avoided. If you check only 
those booklets for which you have specific 
need, we shall be able to give you more 
efficient service, 


ENGLAND 


The Charm of England 

Touring Britain 

Monuments of British History 

Thro’ Britain, by the Flying Scotsman 

The Home of Golf 

What to See in England 

The Shakespeare, Washington and Franklin 
Countries 


The Wye Valley I—From Plynlimon to 
Hereford. 

The Wye Valley IIl—From Hereford to 
Chepstow 


Handbook for Travelers from Overseas 
Cornwall and its Wild Life 

Loch, Mountain and Sea Holiday Guide 
Golf Courses on the Great Western Railway 
Somerset Ways 

Note from American Visitors 

Yorkshire Coast 


WALES 

The Call of North Wales 

North Wales 

Central Wales, Spas and Holiday Resorts 


SCOTLAND 


Scotland 

Bonnie Scotland—Travel Folder and Map 
Dumfried and Galloway 

The Romance of Scotland 

The Tour for You 

Visit Scotland, The Land of Romance 
Strathspey and the Moray Firth 

The Clyde Coast and Loch Lomond 
From the Grampians to the North Sea Shore 
Through the Trossachs 

Guide to the Scottish Angling Waters 


IRELAND 


Ireland for Holiday Resorts 


FRANCE 


Welcome to France 
Le Havre 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 

tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation factl- 
ities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 
peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


Alpes Mancelles 

Rouen 

La Rochelle 

Suisse Normande Bocage Normand 
St. Brienc-Guingamp Lannion 
Caen 

Vichy 

The South Western Region 


SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland 

Switzerland—A Handy Companion for the 
Tourist 

Tourist Map of Switzerland 


The Bernese Alpine Railway—Berne, 
Loetschberg, Simplon 

HOLLAND 

Holland 


Come to Holland 

How to See Holland 

The Royal Zoological Society’s Garden 
Aquarium and Museum 

Dutch East Indies 


BELGIUM 


Ostend and the Sea Coast 

The Banks of the Ambleve 

The Meuse, from Liege to Givet 
The Banks of the Ourthe 

Spa and its Environs 

The Banks of the Lesse 

The Banks of the Semois 
Brussels, — 


ITALY 
Italy 


GERMANY 


Germany 

Germany Invites You 
Wiurttemberg 

The Harz 

Cassel 

The Rhine and Its Adjacent Valleys 
Baden and the Black Forest 
Railway Map of Germany 
The Palatine 

Munich and the Bavarian Alps 
Thuringia 

Saxony 


SPAIN 


The Lure of Spain 
Travel in Spain 
Where and How to Go in Spain 


SWEDEN 


Sweden, The Land of Winter Sports 
Tours in Sweden 

Sweden Welcomes You 

Visby—The Town of Ruins and Roses 
Gota Canal Trip 


NORWAY 


The Capitals of Northern Europe 
Norway, The Land of the Midnight Sun 
Vikingland Vacations 

Bergen Railway 

What to see from the train in Norway 


DENMARK 


Denmark—Seaside Resorts 

Norden via Warnemunde—Gjedser 

Visit Funen, the Garden of Denmark 

Pay a Visit to Denmark, The Land of the 
Vikings 

5 Days in Aarhus 


TRANSPORTA 


Edward Hungerford” 
Major-General 
Harry A. Franck 
The Earl of Hardw 


INDISPENSABLE MAPS 
Searcely less useful than the” 
books and descriptive pamphlets 
above is the series of up-to-date 
with which the Club is supplied. 4 
intelligent traveler a map is essentia 
during his trip and while he is pla 
his trip. The Club’s maps are pre 
under the direction of expert geog 
and printed from plates made to 
exactly with present conditions. Thi 
lowing maps show all new boundaries 
divisions, and have been very usef 
travelers abroad in the past. They 
be sent to any member on receipt 6 
order. 

The New Europe, a large scale fe 
map showing the latest political divis 
and containing a table of distances 
tween the principal European cities. 3 
steamship routes are marked. Printe 
three colors. Size 2434 by 22 um 
Folded in cover. Net 50 cents. 

The Visitors Paris, 15 by 20 ime 
Folded net 35 cents. 

The Visitor's London, 15 by 20 int 
Folded net 35 cents. . = 

The Visitors Rome, 15 by 20 ine 
Folded in cover net 50 cents.= ._ 

The Visitor’s New York, 30 By 
inches. Folded net 35 cents: * Fe 
street maps showing the important!b 
ings, subway routes, etc., and contami 
a list of places of interest and notes 
transportation. All printed in three-col 

TRAVELER’S INFORMATION 

Travelers in Germany who are wil 
to buy a first class ticket for each men 
of their party and twelve additt 
tickets can have their own parlor 
attached to any through train. As ff 
class travel is only four cents a mile, 
privilege is often used. 

If a European desired to tour 
United States and see the show pla 
between New York, Los Angeles 2 
New Orleans, it would take him five 
six weeks if he stayed only one to f 
days in each place; whereas an Ameri 
desirous of touring Europe and seeing 
best of London, Paris, Geneva, Ber 
Stockholm, Rome and Venice, could € 
his excursion, excluding the ocean trip, 
less than a month. 3 

Many hotels in Europe now permit pz 
sengers on their way across the Atlan 
to reserve their rooms by radio, at 
charge of the hotel. 

The cheapest air trip in the world is 
be had in Germany at Bad Oeynhause 
Westphalia, where for $5.00 a passeng 
can fly over half of Germany in abo 
three hours. 
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ANNOUNCING 
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ONTE GRANDE 


(THE GREAT COUNT* 
26,000 TONS REGISTER 
id 


Another of those Fast, Lux~ 
_urious, Comfortable and 
‘Running Mediterranean 7; Maiden 
Steamers knownas =} Voyage 
THE COUNTS” rom 
3 New York 
March 62 


kyon” 


CONTE ROSSO CONTE VERDE CONTE BIANCAMANO 
+924 1926 


ot CONTE GRANDE 
22 Sou 


The “CONTE GRANDE” will enter the regular service between 
New York and Gibraltar, Naples and Genoa, with her sister- 
ship “CONTE BIANCAMANO”. ... Principal Features: Salons 
designed by the most famous decorators of Italy.... Largest 
Swimming Pool afloat, in Japanese style, with steam baths, 
Open-air Swimraing 

Especially large 


massage rooms, gymnasium, etc... 
Pool on sun deck for summer bathing... 
Sun Deck for games or rest and recreation under the blue 
Mediterranean sky .. Motive Power: As in ail the 
“Counts”’, turbines with double reduction gears. 
Other sailings: “Conte Rosso,”’ March 
17th, “Conte Biancamano” 
May 12th. 


Lloyd /abaudo 


4 State Street, 


New York 
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i 
WAR A ENTRANCING trip of fascinating 
‘ \ | 
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MWANA 


“The loveliest land that human eyes 
have ever seen” 


ee 
Wh \ 


interest to a gay and scintillating 


foreign capital. All the bubbling zest 
of Latin life and laughter in a match- 


less Southern climate. 


CRUISES 10 TO 17 DAYS 


*160up 


Express Sailings Tuesdays and Saturdays 
Regular Fare: One Way $85 up. Round Trip $160 up 
MIAMI via HAVANA $100. 


WARD LINE 


Tel. John 4600. New York 


Including 
all expenses 
afloat and ashore 


Foot of Well Street. 
=». Or any Authorized Towrist Agency 
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Bor Noyage 


Ag you insuring the “bon” in your voyage? Not alone the 
essentials but that infinite number of details of comfort and 
convenience? Are you cognizant of what we can offer you 
with our 87 years of experience, our connections and our 
unique proven Organization with its 175 conveniently located 
offices—100 in Europe alone? Why not make your visit 
to the old world an assured, lasting pleasure, by telling us 
about your desires and plans, the time and funds you can devote 
to a European trip ...if you prefer travel by train or the more 
intimate method of seeing Europe by motor; or if you wish to 
be in the latest vogue and use the fast airplane services; if you 
wish to travel socially with congenial companions or with 
your family or friends ... or individually, as the mood impels. 
Whatever your requirements as to itinerary, expense and 
form of travel we can fill your needs. _—It costs you nothing 
to consult us, to scrutinize our multifarious programs or to 


let us work out your own independent, individual itinerary. 


The World’s Foremost Travel Service 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York Philadelphia Boston Baltimore 
Washington Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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Columbia 
River 
Gorge 


drop the waters of Mult- 
nomah Falls—inaribbon 
of silver spray more than 
six hundred feet long. 


There are many water- 
falls along the Columbia 
River Highway and 
mountains rise above the 
road to pierce the blue 
of the sky. 


The Pacific Northwest 
is a country of color and 
freshness—fragrant with 
orchards ~-cool with its 
lakes and its forests, 
with sports and scenery to match every mood! 


The assurance of faultless service on the beautifully 
appointed “North Coast Limited” adds to the appeal of 
atrip tothe Pacific Northwest. It followsthetrail of Lewis 
and Clark —the direct route to the North Pacific Coast. 


May we help you plan a vacation in the Pacific 
Northwest? Please mail the coupon. 


Northern PacificRy. 


Mail this coup-n to A. B. Smith, 721 Northern Pacifie Bldz.,St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 


Books ortrips lam 
interested in (¥) Fare from Chicago 
© Pacific Northwest } Rortiand 
O Rainier Park - -S¥itome - - 90.30 
© Dude Ranch Vacations - $57.95 to 66.90 
0 Yellowstone Park - - - ~- 59.35 
0 Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) 61.95 
O Inland Empire (Spokané) - - 85.05 
corenerceceense-~ [Y Alaska (Skagway) - - - 180.30 
OD Burlington Escorted Tours 
(all expense) 151.04 to 238.61 
- 90.30 


Address ____ 


My telephone No is __ 


If student, stat 
school and grade a ‘ 4 
baht each ecto [ Canadian Northwest - - 


The ‘‘North Coast Limited”’ 
Sets the Pace Out West! 


Round Trip Summer § 


Homeless Minstrels of the Balkans 
(Continued from page 23) ql 


| Taro’s tapan. From the houses near- 


by some villagers brought petrol 
torches to illuminate the plaza where 
the youth of the village there danced 
in a circle, the center of which was 
Taro with his drum whining like an 
enraged monster. More villagers 
came, Soon the plaza was converted 
into an arena of gayety and laughter 
and song, a veritable carnival. Some 
brought faggots, dried logs of oak 
and beech, a little straw, and pres- 
ently the flames of a bonfire rose im 
the middle of the plaza. Conscious 
of the joy he had brought to the chil- 
dren, and to the whole village, Taro 
stood erect near the fire, the drum- 
sticks rapping against the tough 
parchment of the instrument; his 
face, copper-hued against the flames, 
a monument of elation. 

The dance and the gayety con- 
tinued late into the night. Taro’s 
bony frame was beginning to feel the 
weight of his drum; his bronze-like 
arms, bare to the biceps, were tiring, 

las were the bodies of the dancers, 
|and the chill of the autumn was be- 
coming sharper. The dancers stopped. 
The fire was put out. The villagers, 
contented and happy, dispersed in 
the darkness and were soon swal- 
lowed by gaping doors. The plaza 
became deserted. Some yet unextin- 
guished fire-brands on the bonfire 
winked like fireflies in the dark 
Closing doors clacked, window-shut- 
ters banged, lights at windows ex- 
pired, and the village, wrapped in 
| darkness, went to sleep. The familiar 
song of the river became audible 
again. 

Only Taro, alone in the night, the 
drum leveled on his chest, paced 
slowly beneath the hissing willows. 
Tired, moaning under the weight of 
his drum, he hobbled around the cor- 
ner of the school house, trawersed 
the narrow alley ahead and came out 
on the open, at the outskirts of the 
' village, near the Gipsy camp. When 

|he reached the tents, he unbuckled 
the straps and laid the drum in the 
pile of hay by the threshing-post. He 
| looked over the Gipsies, covered with 
| blankets and comforts, sleeping like 
|corpses under the frozen sky. His 
lwife and his daughter Zemra were 
: sleeping in the tent. Taro then spread 
|some straw on the bare ground near 
|his tent, unfurled a blanket upon it 
and enfolded himself in it for the 
night. 


t &£ 


) To shift abruptly from the mood 
of the foregoing paragraphs, it may 
be interesting by way of contrast to 
|consider some of the less romantic 
| facts about these extraordinary vaga- 
| bonds of the Balkans. Having tried 
| to convey some of the glamour which 
|\the Gipsies bring to the life of the 
Macedonian boy, I will conclude with 
a brief and necessarily superficial 
survey of the life which the Gipsies 
| lead. 
There are approximately two hun- 
| dred thousand Gipsies roaming con- 
i tinually through Serbia, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, Greece and the various parts of 
Macedonia. They always travel in 
bands of from a dozen to fifty—sel- 
dom does a single band comprise one 
hundred members. When the band 
becomes too large and it is unprofit- 
able for it to remain intact, it splits 
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into two groups which, forg 
purposes, take different dived 
the course oi time the ; 
soto say, splits anew, as @& 
the original one, but all? 
shoots maintain their cos 
with the mother-band and & 
relationships to it; so figs 
manner have grown the lag 
tribes whose customs, tradaii 
gious beliefs, differ irom 
other tribes; and which alsoe 
the reason ior the many Gigs 
erings, or reunions, that ta 
every few yearts in variouss 
of the Baikans. | 
It is noteworthy that althes 
Gipsies are by nature tempera 
a band never separates on @ 
of disputes " 


or disagreement 
such arise, which they seda@ 
they are not taken before @ 
courts of the country in wim 
Gipsies happen to be. Whiate 
ferences come up between ia 
or members of the band are ge 
referred to the headman of the 
who, with the aid of the “am 
adam,” considers the matter wi 
propriety and issues a decisi 
which both sides invariably @ 
Incidentally it may be remarke 
that this primitive council of jf 
never has occasion to considera 
that involves moral laxity. Disi 
unscrupulous in their t 
thieving, liars, the Gipsies hay 
matters of sex, a virtue unbe 
like the steel which they have! 
mered and tempered. The @ 
woman’s body may be covered 
dirt, her clothes may be soiled) 
feet may be bare and bleeding 
the contact with sand and co 
stone, but within that body. 
nourishes such high morality th 
rags and dirt which cover i 
above reproach Always wanda 
knocking at strange doors and at 
ing strange houses, committing 1 
sin from lying to stealing, she 
armed herself against sex tran 
sion so that her virtue has be 
proverbial. 

The Gipsies of the Balkans, 
no doubt true of Gipsies all o 
Europe, are reticent and secrem 
They never disclose to others @ 
customs, their religious beliefs, 
morals and traditions. Every mq 
sitor they regard an enemy, and@ 
polite to him by force of cirea 
stance; cringing, cowering, talking 
him but giving him no informat 
This servility and submissiveness & 
made it possible for them to live 
go' about unmolested even in 
Balkans, where freedom is of 
clutched by the throat and gi 
a good “shake-up.” Speaking amo 
themselves their strange Gt 
tongue, they know every langa 
spoken from Hungary to Greec 
they know the customs of Christi 
and Turk alike, their holidays, the 
superstitions, which they often ta 
advantage of. 

The passing of unnatural bound 
ries through the Balkans after 
war has considerably hindered # 
free locomotion of the Gipsy. } 
Turkish days he could journey fro 
the Adriatic to the Black Sea az 
from the Danube to the Aegean, a 
cording as the seasons rendered h 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Summer of 1928 


Visit 


— All Expenses 


$385 


See England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, France 
—or Italy, France, Switzerland—with a personally- 
conducted COLLEGIATE TOUR. Weekly sailings 
during May, June, July, August, 1928. Congenial 
parties. Experienced guides. College orchestras on 
shipboard. $385 pays all traveling and sight-seeing 
expenses on sea and land—including round trip, 
Tourist Third Cabin ocean passage on famed Cana- 
dian Pacific ships, extensive sight-seeing programs, 
good hotel accommodations, all tips abroad. Itiner- 
aries now ready for 1928, giving ‘‘most travel value 
forthe money.” Write for free illustrated booklet. 
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Aske for our illustrated booklet T ‘Where 
Dreama Come True’... covering the high spots 
... Which will enchunt you... charm you 


Art Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 419, 519 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“ATLANTIC” 
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Under same moaragemes 
“HOTEL NOAILLES” 
30 Rooms..130 bath Rooms 
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Berne, Geneva Loetachberg Route 
Lausanne-Ouchy Zermatt-Gornergrat 
Montreux-Les Avante Forka-Oberalp 
Martigny-Chatelard Grisons Resorts 
Bernese Oberland Zurich 

Jungfraujoch Lucerne and Ste lake 
St, Gothard-Lugano istrict 


Lucerne 


SWITZERLAND 


EternalGrandeur... Ancient Traditions... Modern Luxuries 


ke" for once the keenest thrill of living 
.. . vitality dancing in your veins 7 7 7 
Switzerland re-creates you... enriches you 7 7 
Its beauty enthralls .. . grandeur and tenderness 
mingled 7 7 7 Its contrasts enchant you... palm 
and fig trees nestling at the foot of eternal snows 
, 77 Its gayeties delight you... with every 
sport for your entertainment 7 7 7 Brilliant 
activities at the famous resorts where so many 
smart Europeans gather 7 7 7 And its comfort, 
its hospitality are traditional 7 7 7 Marvellous rail- 
roads to take you wherever you want to gorr, 
Luxurious hotels to welcome you wherever you 
want to stay 777 Make all your arrangements on 
this side... we can plan every detail. »»7Then go 


to Switzerland ... for one incomparable summer. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


; 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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When March Comes 


Roaring in Like a Lion— 
It May Not Go Out Like a Lamb 


There are always days and weeks of cold, bleak, win- 
try weather, when cold winds howl, when you wait 
longingly for soft spring breezes, warm sunshine, for 
the sight of spring flowers peeping out, bringing glad- 
ness to your heart. 


Why Wait for It 


when SOUTH AFRICA, the land of mellow sunshine, 
romance, mystery and wonder, beckons you? 

While March winds are blowing winter out with 
snow, rain and freezing blasts, you can revel in the 
sunshine of this wonderland of warmth and beauty— 
of glorious flowers and luxuriant fruits. If comfort, 
gaiety and sport lure you—if majestic scenery thrills 
you and age-old mysteries awe you—come to SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

You will find many things you have never seen and 
can only find in this ancient land famous for its legen- 
dary history. 


Great Diamond Mines 

Mile Deep Gold Fields 

Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 

The Magic Cango Caves 

Barbaric Bantu War Dances 

Quaint Kaffir Kraals 

The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 

Wonderful Victoria Falls 

Speedy, Preening Ostriches 

Kruger Big Game Park 

and Glorious Cape Peninsula 
Surf bathing on unrivalled sea-beaches. 
Sea angling from rock bound coasts for the finest sporting 
fish of the world. 

Trout fishing in Golden Rivers—the angler’s paradise. 
Golf on sporty courses midst nearby towering mountains. 
Year round outdoor tennis on fast, true, antheap courts. 


You travel on comfortable railroads or along fine motor 
roads with modern hotels to rest in. 


Write for detailed information and free booklet, 
“Port Elizabeth,” or send 12¢ (to cover postage) for 
fully illustrated travel literature. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 2 
GOVT. TRAVEL BUREAU Got 
Room 657—11 Broadway a fh 
New Youk City 


Homeless Minstrels of the Balkans 
(Continued from page 44) 


travels more profitable and easier, 
without encountering a boundary. 
Now his regions have been narrowed 
and he finds himself forced to hiber- 
nate where, to profit and pleasure, he 
would only spend the summer. This 
circumstance has compelled many 
Gipsies to settle near the larger cities 
where they have built small shacks 
and fitted them out as homes. Here 
some of them still continue to weave 
baskets, armchairs; to make “tag- 
ari” and sieves; to hammer out fire- 
tongues, andirons, picks, hoes, 
scythes, knives; but a large part of 


|them have forsaken these, the trades 


of their forefathers, and have become 
bootblacks, porters—most unroman- 
tic occupations for a soul that yearns 
for the open road. They have even 
discarded the gay Gipsy garb and 
wear the rags which the city throws 
away. 

But there are still Gipsies, and 
many of them, that bring color, ad- 
venture, romance to town and village. 
These are the “Chergari,” who form 
nearly two-thirds of the Gipsy popu- 
lation in the Balkans. They are 
always. on the go, and they carry with 
them their village. Chickens, pigs, 
dogs, horses, donkeys, cats, parrots, 
monkeys; all the household necessi- 
ties, everything that makes up a vil- 
lage, is part of a “Chergari” caravan. 
Wherever they stop, be it in a 
meadow, on the threshing lots. under 
the willows on the bank of a river, 


there instantly grows up a se 
taining village. In this moya 
lage babies sway from ropes fi 
trees or posts driven in the er 
sledge-hammers pound on 
chickens hatch; there is eve 
that a village has, except a § 
house and a church, 

This temporary village contin: 
occupy the site until the other 
which it has come to exp 
worked out thoroughly. Th 
tents are raised, the chick 
locked in crates, or tied in bun 
and hung to the sides of the p 
saddles. Everything is sacked, 
bundled up and loaded on the 
and the donkeys, or carried o 
back, or over the shoulder at th 
of a dog-wood cudgel. And t 
whole village starts to move, 
relief of the immovable one, butt 
the displeasure of the children 


Gipsies in the village. | 
they are of the many features 
entertainment that the city boy 
access to, they look upon the h 
less, wandering Gipsy, who was | 
on the road and knows a thous 
villages, and is afraid of neithe 
nor night, as the embodiment of 
mance and bold adventure. 
marching to the side of the re 
they escort the Gipsy band out of 
village and bid it godspeed on 
eternal wandering through lands 4 
known to them. 


The Epic of Harper’s Ferry 


(Continued from page 32) 


vided for as well as his pitiably 
scant means would allow. Brown 
even proposed that his body and 
those of the two slain sons should 
be burned on a pyre, to save ex- 
pense! As a fact, his body was car- 
ried to the old farm at North Elba, 
where it still “lies mouldering in the 
ground.” 

Brown was up and afoot early on 
the morning of December 2, 1859, 
the day he was to die. Much work 
still remained to do, on his will. 
Daybreak found him writing. Even 
in the very article of death, his 
thoughts were wholly for others. 

That morning was springlike, with 
a fair and cloudless sky. All busi- 
ness was suspended—as it had nearly 
been, from the very beginning of 
the excitement. Patrols were out in 
all directions, bayonets were every- 
where gleaming. More than 5,000 
militia—some authorities say 10,000 
—were on guard, lest any accident 
or intervention keep old Ossawa- 
tomie from the gallows. Two 
twelve-pound brass howitzers were 
stationed in front of the jail, and 
another covered the road leading to 
the field where the gallows had been 
built. 

This gallows, with twelve steps 
leading up to its platform, stood in 
the center of what was then a forty- 
acre stubble-field. Today, that field 
lies well inside the town and is built 
upon. You can find it near the in- 
tersection of McCurdy and South 
Samuel Streets. The exact spot of 
the execution is in the side yard 
of the home of Colonel John T. 
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Gibson, between his red brick hot 


base-stones and one upright—with 
little bronze tablet, bears the i 
scription: “Site of the Executi 
Dec. 2, 1859, of John Brown, lead 
of the Raid at Harper’s Ferry.” 

That December morning, so lon 
ago, no spectators were admitted f 
the field of death; none, that is, e 
cept the soldiers on duty and a fe 
press representatives. The troop 
were formed in an irregular squar 
about the gallows, but beyond speak 
ing-distance of it. Bitter as was th 
feeling against him, all had to ad 
mire his iron nerve, like that of the 


everybody was excited but Brown 
himself, cause of all this tremendous 
demonstration. “The f 
my salvation,” said he, “has taken 
away my sword of steel, and put 
into my hand the sword of the 
Spirit.” Nothing, therefore, could 
daunt him. 
When the fatal hour came—eleve 
o’clock—he finished his writing, 
bade farewell to his comrades and 
told them to die like men, A mo- 
ment later, he climbed into the fur- 
niture wagon that was to take him 
to the gallows. He sat with his 
jailer, Captain Avis. On the front 
seat was Hawks, the driver; and be- 
side him—grim figure!—the under- 
taker. Grimmer still, the black wal- 
nut coffin, enclosed in a poplar box, 
occupied the wagon behind him. 
(Continued on page 48) : 
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And Norway’s CAI to theTop of the 
an 2, World, to the North 


snificent Fjords Cape, the very end of 


civilization. Spend six days within the 
Arctic circle, at a time when it is never 
dark. Explore Norway's magnificent fjords 
onthe specially chartercd WhiteStar Liner 
S. S. Calgaric, leaving Montreal June 21, 
1928. Mr. James Boring will personally 
direct the cruise. One fee, from $550 for 
comfortable accommodations to $1275 
for the best on the ship, covers every 
necessaty expense including shore trips 
and liberal stop-over privileges. Consult 
your agent or send im- 
mediately for illustrated 


Our Itinerary 


: | Montreal Balholm 
book, N-63. See many |) Quebec Bee 
ports not visited by the |) Hammerfest Scockholm 
ordinary cruise party. | NorthCape Germany 

? | Lyngen Holland 
| Trondhjem ollan 
Fourth Annual Mediter- Molde England 
ranean Cruise—Sails Merok New York 


February 9, 1929 Stop-over privileges 
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Head Office:—5, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.3 
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Bryce Canyon 


The Sculptors Studio, Sryce Canyon, Utah 


- Cedar Breaks 
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Zion-Grand Canyon National Parks 
Kaibab National Forest 


Season June 1 to October 1 


Bryce Canyon’s glorious chasm 
contains perhaps the most as- 
tonishing blend of exquisite 
beauty and grotesque grandeur 
all nature has to show. President 
Widtsoe of the University of Utah 
said: “Its wonderful variety of 
erosional forms are painted in 
every color, shade and tint of the 
spectrum; this unparalleled array 
constitutes perhaps the most 
gorgeous spectacle in the world.” 


Zion National Park’s tremendous 
tinted canyons and beautiful 
courts display a compelling maj- 
esty entirely different. ‘‘Unique, 
incomparable, sublime,’’ wrote 
Hal Evarts, the novelist. 


Grand Canyon from the North 
Rim! This colossal, awe-inspir- 
ing canyon ablaze with color, may 
be seen from the verandas of 
the handsome new Grand Can- 
yon Lodge—the same matchless 
view from the edge of the Kai- 
bab Forest that made Theodore 
Roosevelt say: “‘Beyond compar- 
ison, beyond description, unparal- 
leled throughout the wide world.”’ 
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Utah-Arizona tour includes the 
lofty grandeur of Cedar Breaks, 
the famous deer herds of Kaibab 
Forest, quaint Mormon villages, 
ancient ruins, painted deserts, 
wild horses. It is America’s great- 
est combination scenic tour. You 
will meet interesting people from 
all parts of the world. 


Only five days are needed to com- 


plete this tour in roomy, easy- 
riding motor buses after leaving 
your Pullman at Cedar City, the 
gateway. Handsome Lodges, with 
de luxe accommodations. Miles of 
scenic horseback trails. Shorter 
tours to individual regions. 


It is a unique vacation itself, or 
a delightful side trip en route to 
Yellowstone, California or the 
Pacific Northwest. Ask about 
Escorted All-Expense Tours. 


Low Summer Fares and Fine 
Fast Trains to All the West 


Union Pacific travel experts who 
know the West will gladly assist in 
planning your itinerary to include 
a maximum of sightseeing at a 
minimum cost. 
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General Passenger Agent, Dept. 193 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


Please send me complete information and booklet. 
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And so began the last journey of 
old Ossawatomie Brown, through 
lanes of soldiery, and watching, s- 
lent Gtizens. Brown seemed only a 
| casual observer, not im the least dis- 
| turbed. 

“What a beautiful country you 
|have!” he remarked, as the wezon 
creaked along under that morning 
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agreed Captain Avis. 
“lt seems more beantiiul, because 
ve been so long shut from it” 
“You.” remarked the undertaker, 
| “you are more cheerinl than I am, 
| Capiain Brown.” 
. “Yes. I onght to be” 
When they reached the field of 
| death—“But I see no citizens. Where 
are they?” 
“The citizens are not allowed to 
be here. None but the soldiers.” 
“That ought not to be. The citi- 
re zens should be present, as well as 
the others.” 
The sun was sow shining more 
brightly, lighting up the flag of Vir- 
ginta, planted beside the scaffold, 


With the Nomads 


‘ 


panions wait with their rifies loaded 
and ready outside the tent. The 
women go into the apartment of the 
| j|harem and bring the girl ont by 
B= \force, easily overpowering the 
|mother and women servants. The 
captive is placed on a horse or 
lcamel gorgeously decked, and the 
| cavalcade sets off homeward. The 
| stolen bride is then taken to the 
i jtent of the young man, who holds 
© | \a feast, and with this the marriage 
} |ceremony is looked upon as com- 
; | plete. 

§| Sheik Saoud insisted upon our 
staying at his camp and partaking 
of the evening meal Although hard 
and cruel to their enemies the 
Bedouins are hospitality itself to the 
| |stranger within his gates. Once you 
jhave partaken of “bread and salt” 
|with them, even though you are not 
of their religion, you are treated as 

a brother. 

The meal was served in the guest- 
chamber, where we sat on rugs 
around a huge wooden bowl piled 
high with rice, round the edge of 
|which were strips of cooked meat 
and flat pieces of bread. As we sat 
down our host exclaimed, “Bismal- 
lah!” (In the name of God) and 
urged us all to commence. 

I watched the others and followed 
their example. They rolled up their 
right sleeve, broke off a piece of 
* \bread, placed rice upon it, manipu- 
© \lated it with the fingers into a ball 

| which they pushed into the mouth 
by means of the thumb. Meanwhile 
out host tore the meat into tiny 
| strips with his hands, distributed 
‘some to my friend and me, and 

jurged us to eat. In a few minutes 
| \the bowl was empty, and to be quite 
frank I was not sorry. I had merely 
eaten three or four mouthfuls 
of rice and bread. The former was 
quite palatable, but the latter was 
very gritty and seemed tasteless. An 
attendant with a pitcher of water, 


] 
: 
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and the United States He 
ner of the ficld. Thats 

on muskets and hayos 
thousands of them 
was io be heard, save 
tramp-tramp-tramp of 
troops. No music pk 
march sounded. Browsts| 
was the creaking of be 
a iurniture wagon. 

This wagon passed hali-g 
the gallows. to the east | 
and stopped. Brown's be 
the Petersburg Grays, 
closely surrounded hn, « 
ranks io let him pass. : 

He descended irom ‘fe 
Very firm and straight, 
past the sheriff, jailer 
officers. Throwing of Es 
hat, he ran his fmgers tim 
gray and bushy haiz. 

In silence, first of any 
mount the gallows sieps, Jol 
climbed that stairway of deg 
on his radiant face the sam 
ing. It revealed his eves, i 
joyiul and unafraid; and G 
lips the sunlight showed a s= 


of Transjordania 


soap and towels appeared, a 
washed our hands and retired 
another relay of men took c 
So it went on onfil all 
slaves, had eaten. ‘a 
When a sheik entertaims 
especially foreigners, as in tim 
st ix. the’ ‘comtomt bk ieee 
the camp io come to the tem 
spend the evening with the 
wiie. As only a coriain divides 
apartment from the guesi-ciz 
she and her iriends can eas 
low the conversation, and whe 
topic is of especial interest to @ 
as of women’s rights in other 
they will peep over the curiam 
caught them dome this, their & 
faces and flashing dark eves & 
tevealed occasionally im the gis 
the fire. But all through the ever 
they never uttered a word, note 
when their menfolk flung them) 
sulting remarks, quite regardless 
their feelings. 
Our host was naturally an 
tc learn the latest news of the 
side world, and it is on these of 
Sions that the last traveler fim 
town relates what he has seen 
heard. Being an Englishman i 
assumed, for some odd reason, @ 
I was a friend of King Geor 
They naively asked when I 
dined with him and how he ene 
tained his guests) They spoke 
Colonel Lawrence, and told x 
they and their fellow tribesmen E 
done in helping io drive the Tua 
out of the country. They were d&& 
appointed in the British becam 
they had not handed Damascus o 
to the Arabs and had allowed 
Jews to settle in Palestine. 
had no objection to British rule 
long as it did not enforce militar 
service or interfere with their tri 
customs. 
Our conversation was interpose 
with music from the rebaba, a rougi 
(Continued on page WD) - 
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ROMANTIC GERMANY 


ARCH, 


| HE Road to Yesterday is open to you in : 
ray Germany. Glorious days of long ago rise 
Re2 SA before your eyes, when ancient towns 


ZS 
re-enact in famous festival plays the great events 
of history. Medieval splendor, wonderfully pre- 
served in famous cities, greets you at every turn: 
the guild’s pompous hall, the beautiful Rathaus, 
the patrician’s stately mansion. Picturesque 
fountains, impressive monuments, great cathe- 


drals reveal the art splendor of by-gone days to 
the twentieth century traveler. | 


We will gladly send you, gratis, illustrated booklets and informa- B 
tion on summer evepts, transportation, fares, hotels, spas, etc. 


GERMAN TOURIST 


INFORMATION OFFICE. 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures on 
Beautiful Germany. 


Nearness a nn ni eee meer terrence 


fee a en) 


TO GERMANY also ALL PARTS OF EUROPE 


Itineraries arranged—Railroad accommodations— 
Hotels—Guide—Automobile—Air Lines 


articila 


Ss 500 branches 
throughout Europe 


&; Sy) In aiion may be obtained : ; 
KSF from all Amerop Agenis Write for booklet giving iull 


AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE. Inc., 574 Fifth Avenue. New York 134 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 


General Agents for Mitteleuropaeisches Reisebuero, G. m. b. H. 


x»  GERMANY—HEALTH CENTER of the WORLD -»{ 


Health Resorts of international popularity and renown. Charmingly situated in natural gardens and 
extensive forests. Blessed with mild, health-giving climates and natural curative springs. Equipped 


with the most up-to-date hygienic appliances. 


All kinds of entertainment and opportunity for sports. 


(near CASSEL) Ly 


In THE BLACK FOREST 


Frequented by people desiring unpreten- 


tous social life and the bathing cures of Earthy acidulous springs, especially effi- 


its thermal springs. Gout. Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia treated. Situated in 2 beautiful 
wooded valley. Cog railway to Semmier- 
bers. 2500 ft high. 

Write jor Booklet No. 302 


Schwalbach 


Fashionable, efficacious resort for Heart 
Ailments, Anaemia, and Diseases of 
Women. A favorite mecting-place of 
American and English soctety. Extensive, 
beautiful forests. Tennis. golf, hunting 


| and fishing. Write for Booklet No. 1402. 


For Information. Booklets, etc.. 
Address: 


LARGEST RESORT 


More than 260,000 visitors annually. 
Social life and historic interests for 
the tourist. Lectures, concerts, in- 
door and outdoor sports. Baths, 
drinking and inhalation cures 
for Rheumatism, Gout, Stom- 
ach and Intestinal Troubles. 
Direct rail connections 
from all important 
points of Europe. 


Write for Booklet No. 102 


GERMAN HEALTH RESORTS 


cacious in the treatment of Kidney and 
Bladder Diseases. Dietetic cuisine in every 
hotel. Abounding in natural beauty. All 
outdoor sports. Season: May to October. 


Write for Booklet No. 802 


j “The City Withont Steps” 


Beautiful 400 acre park. Alkaline salt 
springs and Fango treatments. Heart and 
Joint Diseases, Rheumatism, Gout. Con- 
venient to Hamburg and Bremen. Open 
all year. Write for Booklet No. 702. 


630 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York, N. Y. 
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Whorcae the fall 


of a king changed the 


Jom destinies of 


@ ), England v 


i 
Z 
A 


Re enthralled 
at Senlac near Has- 
tings —where the fall of Har- 
old changed the course of 
England’s history. Look en- 
rapturedat Canterbury—rest- 
ing place of the mighty Black 
Prince and venerated see of 
ninety-six English primates 
since Augustine, 


Roam the world-famed 
southern English country- 
side, through Sussex, Kent, 
Dorset, Hampshire, Berk- 
shire,Somerset,Cornwalland 
Devon—enjoy landscapes 
such as Turner pictured and 
Gainsborough loved. 


The many interesting tours, 
specially prepared for Amer- 
ican visitors by the Southern 
Railway, wind through the 
homes of a glorious company 
of England’s heroes—where 
history was made— where the 
flower of English art and 
literature were created. 


After seeing England take 
any of the Southern Railway’s 
short sea de luxe routes to 
the Continent— Dover-Cal- 
ais; Folkestone- Boulogne; 
Newhaven-Dieppe; South- 
ampton-Havre. Fastest 
schedules—best equipment. 


Send for the illustrated book- 
let ** Round Tours of Southern 
England” and begin plan- 
ning how to make all this 
a part of your experience. 


SPUR TRAVEL BUREAU 
425 Fifth Avenue, New York 
or 
TOWN & COUNTRY, Travel Bureau 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


C)OUTHERN 
RAILWAY 
OF ENGLAND 


OE SOE POE EE 


With the Nomads of Transjordania 
(Continued from page 48) 


sort of stringed instrument  re- 
sembling a fiddle, which at intervals 
sent forth its monotonous dirge, ac- 
companied by singing in the same 
monotone. Towards midnight many 
of the guests became very sleepy 
and some retired to their own tents. 
So we wished our friends of the 
desert goodbye. They wanted us to 
stay the night, but we preferred to 
hasten back to Jericho. 


As I was about to mount my horse 
Sheik Saoud shook me warmly by 
the hand, saying, “Allah has blessed 
you and brought you safely into our 
fair land. May you continue to 
journey in peace and return in 
safety to your own land, and there 
meet your wife and family and all 
your relations; and many times may 
you travel in our country in peace 
and safety under Allah’s protection ” 


Across the Black Continent 
(Continued from page 41) 


discipline and unity as we have in 
Belgian-Congo. 

“Thanks to Boula-Matari, the 
equatorial forest is waking from its 
somnolence, and in this region, 
which we might well have expected 
to find more backward, we have 
noticed, on the contrary, more ac- 
tive forces for future social develop- 
ment.” 


Eastward, through the land of the 
Pigmies, the country of the proud 
Mangbetous, and the villages of 
many primitive, savage tribes, the 
route led toward the Indian Ocean. 
In British East Africa the expedi- 
tion split up into several sections, 
one of them going straight south to 
Cape Town, thus completing the 
trip from the Mediterranean to the 
Cape of Good Hope. The other sec- 
tions of the expedition, after cover- 
ing various routes, were  trans- 
ported to Madagascar and there 
reunited. 


The significance of the Citroén 


Central African expedition is ob- 
vious. The Dark Continent has 
now been penetrated from every 
side and today it holds compara- 
tively few mysteries. Soon Africa 
will be traversed by railroads, motor 
roads and regular airplane routes. 
A few more decades of industrial 
progress and such romance as Africa 
holds will vanish. Civilization will 
take charge of the hundreds of black 
tribes, their sorcerers will attend 
medical schools and carry stetho- 
scopes instead of tom-toms, their chil- 
dren will run motorcars, and the 
uniformity and monotony of mod- 
ern life will claim the great conti- 
nent that defied the most audacious 
explorers for centuries. 

But in the meanwhile Africa still 
possesses her amazing, savage peo- 
ple. In “The Black Journey” one 
may visit them in company with an 
expedition which marks a significant 
step in the progress that will event- 
ually destroy their customs and 
transform them completely. 


Cruising Burma’s Waterways in a Houseboat 
(Continued from page 27) 


liant Oriental picture in a setting of 
palm trees, blue sky and red earth. 
Back of the dancers, drawn up in sa- 
lute, were the soldiers; at one side 
stood the dignified magistrates in 
their gorgeous silks; here and there 
paced a stately priest, his saffron 
drapery striking a distinct note in the 
rich harmony of color. The pictur- 
esque villagers, in brilliant holiday at- 
tire, crowded on all sides as near as 
possible; and perched on every van- 
tage point were chattering crows, 
their glossy black coats in striking 
contrast to the blaze of color about 
them. 

After all the ceremonies were over 
the dancers roamed through the vil- 
lage enjoying themselves as freely 
and merrily as children as they per- 
formed for the entertainment and 
amusement of their friends. In fact 
the day was made a general holiday 
for the entire village. Escorted by 
a police guard and our noble dele- 
gation, we visited the Town Hall, 
the Court House and various other 
points of interest. The Chief Magis- 
trate’s oldest daughter, Ma Kin 
Thin, a beautiful, most fascinating 
Burmese girl, had received her edu- 
cation in Rangoon and spoke Eng- 
lish perfectly. We were amused 
when she drawled out in Burmese 
tones, but with true English accent, 


“It must be very jolly to be travel- 
ing about as you are doing.” Her 
father, Ngwe Khaing, was very 
proud of Ma Kin Thin’s ability to 
sing Scotch tunes and she told us 
he was planning to send her to 
Europe to study music. 


The day in Khaiklat finally came 
to an end and we departed for 
Dadela, where we were to catch the 
mail steamer for Rangoon as it 
passed during the night. The mail 
steamer was late, as usual, and did 
not arrive at Dadela until nearly 
three o’clock in the morning. We 
were assisted in our departure by 
our host, the Commissioner, the 
town agent, the butler, the Jugale 
and various other servants. In 
pouring rain and inky darkness we 
were transferred with our baggage 
from the houseboat to the steamer, 
passing along a narrow muddy river 
path, and over shaky gangplanks, 
while the weird yells of the coolies 
loading freight echoed through the 
night. 

The rest of the journey from 
Dadela to Rangoon was through flat, 
uninteresting country. At noon the 
next day we reached our destina- 
tion, ending our trip through Bur- 
mese waterways at Rangoon’s busy 
wharfs, 
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When you sail ot 
American ships 
to Europe 


OUR trip abroad on 

American liner today 
like a week’s visit in a first clas 
modern American hotel. The 
ships belong to you—they con- 
stitute the American way 0 
Europe—the modern way, 


The flagship, S. S. 
Leviathan, is the larg- 
est and best known ship 
in the world. The stew- 4 
ards are as polite as only perfect stew- 
ards can be, the cuisine is world- 
famous, your stateroom is a marvel. 
A little over five days, glorious days 
of sea and sun, from New York to 
Cherbourg and to Southampton, 


The S. S. George Washington is 
now a most attractive cabin ship 
the largest in the fleet 
with the same first class 
luxuries as before bu 
with rates very much 
reduced. Triple promenade decks, 
and nearly all outside staterooms. 
Sailing from New York to Plymouth, 
Cherbourg, and to Bremen. 


Reservations on the sister ships, 
S. S. President Roosevelt and S. S. 
President Harding, as 
well as on the S. S. Re- 
public, are always in de- 
mand among cabin class 
passengers. From New : 
York to Cobh (Queenstown), Plym- — 
outh, Cherbourg, and Bremen. The 
beautifully re-conditioned S. S. 
America will be one of the very fin- 
est cabin ships in the world. First 
sailing is in March from New York to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg, and Bremen. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET ON 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


See your nearest steamship agent for reser- 
vations and added information, or write to— 


United 
States Lines 


45 Broadway *Phone 
New York City Whitehall 2800 


OHS LIS. 


Book Now 
for Special Party to 
SCANDINAVIA 
Leaving New York July 3rd, Price $950 


Itineraries Prepared to All Parts 
Steamship, Hotel and Sleeping car 
Reservations 
Automobile Hire 

Cruises 


A TOUR OF EUROPE 


for Devotees of Art 
Leaving New York June 30th, Price $800 


ANNUAL SUMMER TOUR 
OF EUROPE 
Leaving New York July 7th, Price $1295 


EN ROUTE SERVICE, Inc. 


Offices: 
ZA HOTEL NEW YORK SAVOY PLAZA HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
DON PARIS BERLIN MILAN ROME NAPLES 


. SON OF MOTHER 


NDIA ANSWERS 


By Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
roused by Miss Mayo’s_ book, 
Mother India,’ Mr. Mukerji feels 
led: upon to answer. It is a 
ok that will thrill because of its 
ncerity, because of its tremendous 
uth, written by a man who is a 
indu, whose veins throb with 
idian blood, who knows the es- 
nce and quintessence of India, 
ot by one who has paid a cursory 
sit to the country. $1.50. 


RON AND SMOKE 
By Sheila Kaye-Smith 
gripping story of the love of two 
omen for the same man—a love 
hich finally deepens into a lasting 
iendship between the two women. 
he denouement is most surprising 
nd unusual. $2.50. 


‘HE DREADFUL 


iAGHT 
By Ben Ames Williams 


real thriller that is guaranteed 
. cause forgetfulness of one’s 
-oubles. A detective story that 
ansports the reader into a new 
orld where he will remain with 
ated breath and eyes aghast until 
1e last word is reached. It is 
ritten with Mr. Williams’ usual 
reat literary charm. $2.00. 


-LOWNING 


‘HROUGH LIFE 
y Eddie Foy and Alvin Harlow 


| panorama of America’s develop- 
ent in the past fifty years as well 
s an amusing, enlightening story 
f stage life. $5.00. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
New York City 


IRISH 
EX-SERVICE 
MEN 


FATE OF LOYALISTS 
WHO FOUGHT FOR 


THE EMPIRE 
1, There are approximately 60,000 
British ex-service men _ in 


Southern Ireland out of work 
and without any hope of em- 
ployment. 


2. Consumption, the result of over- 
crowding and underfeeding, is 
rife, and whole families are 
practically starving. 

3. There is dire want of fuel and 
clothing. 


4. These men helped to save Eng- 
land. 


5. They joined up voluntarily in 
the Great War, there being no 
conscription in force in Ire- 
land. 

6. Emigration is practically im- 
possible owing to injuries re- 
ceived by them in the Great 

ar. 


7. In one town alone there are 
some 800 unemployed ex-Service 
men, who are existing mainly 
on a parish relief allowance of 
6/ per week per family, out 
of which rent, fuel, food and 
clothing have to be provided, 
very often for a large family. 


Will YOU Not Help ? 


Please send donations to the 
Duke of Northumberland, Chair- 
man, Southern Irish Loyalists Re- 
lief Association, 12, Palmer Street, 
London, S. W. 1, to whom all 
cheques should be made payable. 
(Bankers—The Westminster Bank, 
Ltd., 62, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1.) 
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Drawing by Edw. C. Cas- aes Pbs 
well for “Spanish Towns i hes 
and Peoples.” i 


Spat 


Land of Charming 
Contrasts 


To the lover of nature, Spain offers the 
grandeur of her varied landscape; to the 
artist, the wonder of Roman, Gothic and 
Moorish architecture and many of the world’s 
greatest masterpieces of painting; to the seeker 
of typical and diverse customs and costumes, 
songs and dances; to the epicure, the com- 
fort of her sumptuous hotels, and the exquisite 
cuisine of her fashionable restaurants. 


As variety is the spice of life, so is Spain the 
spice of travel—a land of contrasts, a rhapsody 
of landscapes, a symphony of architecture. 


Sail to Spain via the smooth southern route, 
on luxurious Spanish Royal Mail Liners, with 
delightful Spanish environment and faultless 
service and cuisine. Rates attractive. Inclu- 
sive tours. 


Early Sailings Include 


TO SOUTHERN SPAIN 
. S. Antonio Lopez, March 24, 
. S. Montevideo, April 15. 
. S. Manuel Arnus (New), April 27. 
. S. Manuel Calvo, May 7. 


TO NORTHERN SPAIN 
S. S. Cristobal Colon (New), March 5, 
April 18 and June 1. 
S. S. Alfonso XIII (New), March 27 and 
May 10. 


NANnNM 


Request booklet from any travel bureau, or 


Spanish Royal Mail Line Agency, Inc. 
24 State Street, New York 
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VIA MONTREAL 
QUEBEC 
ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


Two new 
Duchesses! this 


spring will bring the last word 
in cabin ships—T he Duchess 
of Bedford, the Duchess of 
Atholl. They are as fine a 
combination of size, speed 
and appointments as has ever 
been offered at lower than 
first-class rates. 

20,000 gross tons. 17% 
knots. 75 foot beam. Two- 
thirds of their rooms have 
bedsteads. Dozens have pri- 
vate baths. All have running 
hot and cold water. 

One whole deck of spa- 
cious, loungy public rooms; 
another whole deck devoted 
to a deck-sport layout and 
gymnasium. Electric eleva- 
tors, electric kitchens, electric 
controls. And on these 
most modern ships, you en- 
joy the varied interest of the 
St. Lawrence Route. 

All this—for rates that are 
surprisingly low—service con- 
sidered. From Montreal or 
Quebec, to Cherbourg and 


Southampton. 


Please call or write for schedule 
of 1928 sailing dates and folder 
Your own agent, or Canadian Pacific agents 


at Atlanta, Boston, Buftalo, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, 


Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San 
Francisco, St. uis, Seattle, Tacoma, 


Washington. In Canada: Montreal, Ottawa, 
Vancouver, Toronto, Winnipeg, Nelson, 
Saint John, North Bay. 


Canadian 
Pacific 


Worlds Greate? Travel System 


|voleanic gases escape. 


The City That Beau Nash Ruled 


(Continued from page 20) 


does it flippantly. We limp up and 
put our finger half-way up the glass 
and whisper: “Only eight ounces 
this morning!” The tripper strides 
up heartily and says: “A pint of the 
best, please, miss!” and the maiden 
of the healing spring gazes over the 
top of his head towards the sky, 
where, no doubt, she sees the great 
god Neuritis saving up his thunder- 
bolts! 

If our joints are equal to it we 
can walk gently downstairs to see 
the “source,” the very heart of Bath. 

An attendant in the nether regions 
unlocks a bronze door and we walk 


into a wall of white steam. Our 
eyes become accustomed to the 
gloom, It is very hot. The steam 


condenses on our hands and on our 
face in a clammy sweat. We see a 
Roman arch and Roman steps lead- 
ing down to the springs. Hot water 
trickles, steaming down these steps. 
They are stained rust-red with min- 
erals. Beneath the arch, just out of 
sight, bubble the hot springs which 
as long as there is any record have 
been pumping up their daily half- 
million gallons of water. 

Why does this hot water bubble 
up to Bath? The latest theory is 
that there is a deep crack in the 
crust of the earth through which 
They turn 
into hot water as they reach Bath. 
The old theory that the Bath springs 
are composed of sea water volcani- 
cally boiled and delivered in Bath 
is, I understand, being gently but 
firmly abandoned. 


However that may be, the sight 
of the source is most convincing. 
We feel, as we stand in the dark 
Turkish bath looking into the steam- 
ing gloom, that here is something 
unaccountable, something unique, 
something rather terrifying. It looks 
as though it ought to do us a lot of 
good, and, of course, it does. There 
are nearly two thousand years of 
testimony behind Bath. 

Then we limp back to luncheon, 
choosing those dishes marked with an 
asterisk on the menu: “Recommend- 
ed by the Bath Medical Council for 
visitors taking the cure.’ Hors- 
d’oeuvres are safe, soles Colbert are 
safe, veal is safe, roast duck is not, 
mutton cutlets are not, roast beef 
is not, Bath chaps are all right, 
lobster is not, stewed fruits and 
Devonshire junket are heartily as- 
terisked, so we can let ourselves all 
out here. 

If our doctor told us to sleep in 
the afternoon we go upstairs to 
sleep, which is never difficult in 
Bath; if he recommended exercise 
we limp down to the Sydney Gar- 
dens to listen while a military band 
plays Gilbert and Sullivan. It is so 
soothing in the sun under a tree. 
A pretty nursemaid in a canvas chair 
pushes the perambulator an inch for- 
ward and an inch backward as she 
sits watching the circle of scarlet 
coats raised above a circle of ger- 
aniums exactly the same color. 

How delicious! How our old britile 
bones desire to get up and dance to 
it. We tap a toe on the grass; and 
it replies promptly by stabbing us 


with a scarlet stiletto: “Don’t be an 
old fool!” it says. We look at the 
time. Four o’clock! Time to drink 
the waters again! So we rise heavily 
and limp off in the direction of the 
Pump Room... . 

x * * 

One of the greatest discoveries 
made by Charles Dickens was the 
name Pickwick. It is well known 
that he annexed this name in Bath. 
There is a village just over the 
Somerset-Wiltshire border called 
Pickwick. 

There is probably no name so well 
known, or so well loved, in English 
fiction as Pickwick; he and Falstaff 
will never die. So I set my shoul- 
ders to investigate the origin of the 
name, and I discovered at length 
how Pickwick entered English liter- 
ature. 


When Dickens visited Bath the 
White Hart Hotel, which stood on 
the site of the present Grand Pump 
Room Hotel, was owned by a man 
called Moses Pickwick. This name 
—as Sam Weller noted with some 
suspicion—was written up over the 
doors of the coaches. Moses, in 
addition to his hotel, owned a profit- 
able livery stable and ran a daily 
service from Bath. The name of 
Pickwick fell on Dickens like a ray 
of sunlight. 


“What a name!” he thought, feel- 
ing for his notebook. That was the 
beginning of the immortalization of 
Pickwick! So well known is 
name now that French students of 
English literature will talk freely to 
you about “Monsieur Peekweek.” 


But who was Moses Pickwick, and 
how did the name originate? 

There is a curious story about 
him. He was, it is said, the great- 
grandson of a foundling. A woman 
driving through the village of Wick, 
near Bath, saw a bundle lying on the 
side of the road, which on investi- 


gation proved to contain the first | 


Pickwick. She took him home, 
cared for him, and christened him 


Eleazer Pickwick, otherwise Eleazer | 


picked up at Wick! 

In the course of time the found- 
ling founded a family in Bath, which 
grew rapidly prosperous. When 
Dickens arrived on the scene the 
great-grandson of Eleazer was a 
man of wealth and position. Dick- 
ens provided the fame... . 


From this it was a step to the 
Bath Director. Here I found that 
there are five Pickwicks living in 
Bath today! One is an organist, two 
are grocers and provision merchants, 
and the occupation of the remaining 
two is not given. I took up my hat 
and went out of the reference li- 
brary in some excitement to meet 
the nearest Mr. Pickwick! 

“Is Mr. Pickwick at home?” 

“Yes; come in!” 

A grave, middle-aged man looked 
at me with thoughtful gray eyes. I 
thought that I had never seen any man 
who looked so badly christened. I 
had expected a bald, bland, ripe old 
man with glasses, who would put 
his head on one side and twinkle 
at me. but the real Mr. Pickwick 
might have been a professor of geol- 
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The feudal grandeur z 
glories of Wales were 
mous ages before Edwai 
heir became first Prince 
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Close by is Bath, capt 
of the Kingdom of Bé 
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tion. New Departments 
r intestinal lavage and re- 


lucative movements just 
ened, 
1. the beautiful Georgian 
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famous authors, painters, 
atesmen and leaders of so- 
ety in the 18th Century, 
ade their home. 


here is music thrice daily, 
ery facility for sport and 
nusement, and hotels to 
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Jest Country. 


he Book of Bath Stonehenge 
and all information from 
Spa Director 


yum Harron, Bath, England. 


Stonehenge 


ogy or a distinguished lawyer. I 
felt chilled. 

“Are you—er, Mr, Pickwick?” I 
asked. 

“lam. What can I do for you?” 

So we began. I discovered, as we 
made friends, that to bear the name 
Pickwick is not an unmixed blessing. 
It induces horror of print. At hotels 
people look up at you when you give 
your name, and think that you are 
pulling their legs. Now and again 
hot Americans dash up to your door 
and cry: “Say, put it there! I just 
wanted to say I’ve shaken hands 
with Mr. Pickwick, for I admire 
your ancestor more’n I can tell 
you. Yes, sir!” 

“Thousands of people would be 
only too happy to be called Pick- 
wick,” J said. 

“Would they?” replied Mr. Pick- 
wick grimly. “Through no fault of 
mine my name makes people smile. 
Pickwick was a silly old ass, you 
know. It is, of course, a remark- 
able name and a very notorious one, 
but it has the effect of causing no- 
tice wherever I go, No doubt I am 
too modest.” 

As he was saying this it occurred 
to ine in how many ways the name 
Pickwick might be of service to a 
man. In how many professions ang 
trades is the ability to cause a smile 
befcre business begins the half-way 
house to success? Just think of a 
canvasser called Mr. Pickwick! A 
client would, in spite of himself, see 
such a man! Who could help it? A 
Mr. Pickwick could float almost any 
kind of a company, and people 
would, J have no doubt, follow him 
quite gayly anywhere. 

“You are, of course, all one fam- 
ily?” 

“I suppose so. I believe that a 
direct descendant of Moses Pick- 
wick changed his name some years 
back for family reasons, They still 
live in the neighborhood. 

“There are Pickwicks in Amer- 
ica,” continued Mr, Pickwick. “My 
two brothers went over there. Amer- 
‘cans show great interest in the 
name, To me, however, the name 
Pickwick has never done any good: 
it is a little too spectacular for my 
liking, When my son was invalided 
home from France the doctor saw 
his name and was so interested that 
he sat up with him all night across 
the Channel. I suppose that is the 
one occasion when the name really 
did something for us!” 

aut Mr. Pickwick saved up the 
most interesting fact till I was go- 
ing: 

“tt jg a rather singular coinci- 
dence,” he said, “that my motor li- 
cense bears the names of Pickwick 
and Wardle! The Town Clerk of 
Bath is named Wardle!” 
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Statler 


Pleasing guests is more important 


at Statler-operated hotels than 
making quick profits. That’s why 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have just been spent to equip every 
one of the 7,700 Statler rooms—in 
six cities—for radio reception of 
superlative quality. Choice of two 
carefully selected programs always 
available— without charge. 

Plan your trip to be in a Statler 
over Sunday. You’re sure of a 


pleasant week-end. 
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Hill House Hotel 


3 MILES FROM PAIGNTON, 
Y TORQUAY 


One of England’s old Manor 
Houses. Originally built, 1485. In 
old world gardens of 5 acres. 
Boating on the beautiful River Dart 
(the English Rhine). Golf at 
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beautiful golf course. The gate- 
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fishing. Write for Descriptive 
Brochure. 
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Near Sea, Medical Baths, Anstey’s 
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Places in Devon. Private Austen 
Laundette. Excellent Cuisine. 


Proprietress 


MRS. A. EDWARDS 


lears, and a way of croaking. 


Main Street in Provincial Spain 
(Continued from page 11) 


black crosses like the symbols of a 
suicide club and underneath, a copious 
list of the deceased relatives. Pha- 
lanxes of relations. Cousins, nephews, 
brothers, sisters, in-laws of all degrees. 
In Spain a man dies that the names 
of his relatives may be published and 
the “In Memoriam” notices provide 
the Spanish newspapers with their 
largest advertising income and their 
surest. 

The lights were lit in the dining- 
room at last about ten-fifteen. The 
tables were piled high with the plates 
of a half dozen courses with the 
lunch-time napkins knotted and 
placed inside the soup plates, and a 
black bottle of wine standing in the 
middle of every table like a monu- 
ment. 

The strange provincial people who 
stay in these hotels—though I suppose 
no one was stranger than I for that 
matter—took their seats, talking at the 
top of their voices. In a moment the 
quiet room was in an uproar. There 
came a wide frog-like man—he had 
the low, yellow, porous forehead of a 
frog, the wide mouth rising to the 
His wife 
and daughter came with him. They 
were all enormous, croaking frogs. 
They flowed. Their abundance 
dwarfed the table. They leaned over 
the soup and when they smacked their 
big lips, leaned back and coughed at 
one another across the table, the soup 
had gone. A waiter—a_ sardonic 
familiar spirit—brought them lentils. 
We all had lentils. But the frog-like 
father spent the whole of our lentil 
period in showing his daughter, in 
foody explosions, how to eat lentils. 


Three very tall, distinguished, white- 
haired old gentlemen appeared at the 
door together, quietly. It was like 
that picture of the Princess Victoria 
receiving the news that she is now 
Queen. Each wore a slim tail coat, 
a high wing collar with a black stock 
and a pearl pin winking in the middle 
of it. Each wore a white buttonhole. 
Each was grave. Each was aquiline, 
the nose aquiline, the chin, the fore- 
head, the eyes, the eyebrows. The si- 
lence they had brought under their 
arms and spread about the room was 
aquiline. There occurred in the face 
of the leader and perhaps the elder of 
the three a slight lift of the eyebrow, 
which the waiter noted. Ah, sefiores. 
Here. This way, here Sefores. 
Immediately. All talk ceased. We 
watched them. We stared at them. 
We forgot them. We were lost in 
thought again. 


They took their seats. They put 
their elegant elbows on the table and 
rubbed their long ashen hands together 
and turned their heads to one another 
simultaneously as though they were 
one person reflected in two mirrors. 
At this appeared at the table a younger 
man, a man of about thirty. He might 
have been a nephew. How he got to 
the table no one could tell. He ap- 
peared. He appeared as though he 
had been produced in sections and 
fitted together from the pockets of the 
three distinguished strangers. The 
nephew, yellow and dark and heavier 
in the face then they—put his younger 
elbows on the table, too. 

“Ay yai,” he said, “I think I shall—” 

None of us heard what he was going 


to do, but it did not matter. He would 
never do it. He would never do any- 
thing. Those three distinguished 
gentlemen turned their faces on him, 
eyes pounced upon him like six eagles. 
They held him down. There was a 
babble of old voices and the explana- 
tions of a young one. Lentils were 
brought. Whatever it was, those three 
distinguished gentlemen decided that 
the nephew should not do it. For 
his part he shrugged his shoulders. 
He stuck a toothpick into an olive and 
begun to munch it. He spat out the 
stone. There was a complete silence 
in the dining-room. We filled our 
glasses and gazed into our plates. 


The reek of the olive oil advanced 
out of the kitchen. We had cod. Oil 
fumes crept everywhere, grasped us 
like green serpents. The skin of the 
Spaniards began to warm and glisten. 
Came a tall, emaciated man clearly not 
of the town, a man from Madrid 
or Seville and very disdainful as 
though he had never dined among 
such a horde of provincials in his life 
before, and with him was a dark wo- 
man, dark as an Arab, cloudy face, 
grape eyes of the half caste. Every- 
one in the dining-room dropped his 
spoon and whistled loudly. That 
started the talk again. Some ex- 
claimed audibly, “Ay, la mora!” They 
smiled and rolled their eyes. They 
winked at each other. Quite unknown 


to her young man she rolled her eyes ; 


and grinned broadly at everyone. She 
began to talk to him with animation. 

“Ay yai,” we murmured. This was 
splendid. Splendid. “Ay yai, where 
did he pick that one up? Man!” 

The nephew stopped eating and sat 
with his mouth open staring at her. 
The uncles were too distinguished to 
notice. Conversation had by some 
common miracle sprung up again. 

Paella was brought. The youth 
came round with the long, fuming dish 
on his arm, a mountain range of rice, 
shellfish, bits of veal, chicken, pork, 
peppers hot as a volcano, yellow as 
mustard, dense with oil. 


“More, more,” cried the froglike 
man sliding a good part of the food 
mountain onto his plate with a fork. 
“It's good is paella. I remember eat- 
ing a paella,’ said he to his wife with 
a soupy smile. ‘‘Do you remember the 
paella we had?” Her face buckled up 
into smiles. Her bosom smiled. Her 
waist expanded. She shifted her feet 
under the table. They all shifted their 
feet; all those legs knotted like heavy 
roots under the tablecloth—Did she 
remember that paella! But none ex- 
cept the frog family was thinking of 
paella. The question was “Where did 
he pick her up. Ay yai, the Arab. 
The beautiful Arab. Ay yai.” 

The three distinguished gentlemen 
ate in silence. The nephew as though 
he did not belong to them. He shovy- 
elled up his paella in three blazing 
mouthfuls and then began picking up 
his bread and dropping it, staring at 
“La Mora.’ Hombre! Man! Between 
the paella and the veal cutlet every- 
one stared at her. She was immensely 
pleased. The man, as hard and thin 
as a knife, took no notice except to 
look at her hat and her gloves for a 
moment. Between the veal chops and 
the roast beef and salad, between that 
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AMERICA 


Cultured cities of monumental 
beauty. Rio, set like a gem in its 
lovely harbor. Montevideo, brilliant 
capital of South America’s smallest 
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Are you planning an early vacation this 
year . . . possibly to escape the mid- 
season bustle . . . or perhaps it’s neces- 
sary or more convenient . . . you'll find 
Alaska particularly interesting for a May 
vacation—more so even than mid-season 
. . . the atmosphere is clearer . . .and 
the visibility permits the fullest enjoy- 
ment of its awe-inspiring beauties. The 
summer excursion season starts May first 
and you have a choice of several tours 
- for instance: 
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9 or 12 DAYS—2,350 miles of delightful 
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“We heard 
Werrenrath 


12? 


last night! 


Or Att the pleasant sur- 
prises! No sooner had we 
reached here than we dis- 
covered Werrenrath was 
to sing. Delighted? You 
know how much we 
wanted to hear him in 
the city when we couldn’t 
get seats. Then to find 
him giving a recital right 
in our hotel! They have 
these musicales every 
March, I understand. 
The list of artists is amaz- 
ing—Mary Lewis, Wil- 
lkam Gustatsony duea 
Luboshutz, Maria Kur- 
enko, Jeanne Gordon, 
Nicolai Orloff, Reinald 
Werrenrath, and several 
others. . . . The Vernon 
Room (the musicales are 
held there) was simply 
lovely last night. Flowers 
everywhere! This place 
is always beautiful, but 
now—nearing Easter—it 
seems to be even more 
charming. 
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Would you care for a com- 
plete description of Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, and 
information about visiting 
here? We would be glad 
to send you a booklet. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 
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American Plan 
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and the custard cake, between that and 
the biscuits, the cheeses and the or- 
anges which were very dry because 
they were out of season, the nephew 
watched her. But she who had small 
hands like dark silk ate very little 
in spite of the lolling voluptuous ron- 
deur of her body and her beautiful 
eyes empty as the bloom of night. 

Her guardian leaned over the table 
and looking deeply into her eyes said 
three slow words. She looked up and 
turning ran through a gamut of 
laughter and glances from one end of 
the room to the other. Her laughter 
and her glances threw invitations to 
all of us. Then the mysterious couple 
who had scarcely spoken a word to 
each other rose and walked to the 
door. The roll of those full dark 
hips! Twenty men dropped their 
forks and sighed and exclaimed, ex- 
cept the frog man who had had his 
back to her and was now chin deep 


in custard. Put your napkin in your 
neck then, sloish, when you spill your 
custard, sloish, it doesn’t soak your 
suit.. The mysterious couple had left 
the room. 

“I,” cried the nephew putting down 
his orange and starting half to his 
feet. “I am just going to sae 

Oh no he wasn’t. The three dis- 
tinguished gentlemen pounced on him 
again Oh, ‘no. Oh; sdears me sno: 
Pounced on him. Held him down with 
their beaks. 

Outside the crowds had thinned 
away to a few loud voices. Sale 
manana”’-—Drawn tomorrow, cried the 
lottery woman standing alone under 
the electric-laden trees watching the 
cafés. No one bought from her. Be- 
tween then and that manana of hers 
for which her customers were re- 
signedly waiting, the stars and hours 


had built up the blessed interim of 
night. 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


Great Travel Books 

HAT constitutes a good travel 

book? This question comes to 
mind when one considers the number 
of well printed and inexpensive edi- 
tions of classics of travel literature 
which are being issued these days. 
Norman Douglas, himself the author 
of some of the best travel books of 
our time, has an excellent analysis of 
the qualities that make a distinguished 
book of travel. 

“The reader of a good travel book 
is entitled not only to an exterior voy- 
age, to descriptions of scenery and so 
forth, but to an interior, a sentimental 
or temperamental voyage, which takes 
place side by side with that outer one; 
and that the ideal book of this kind 
offers us, indeed, a triple opportunity 
of exploration—abroad, into the au- 
thor’s brain, and into our own. The 
writer should therefor possess a brain 
worth exploring; some philosophy of 
life—not necessarily, though by pre- 
ference, of his own forging—and the 
courage to proclaim it and put it to 
the test; he must be naif and pro- 
found, both child and sage... It 
is not enough to depict, in however 
glowing hues, the landscape and cus- 
toms of distant regions, to smother us 
in folklore and statistics and history, 
and besprinkle the pages with imagin- 
ary conversations or foreign idioms by 
way of generating ‘local color.’ It is 
not enough. We want to take our 
share in that interior voyage and watch 
how these alien sights and sounds af- 
fect the writer.” 

It is interesting to keep this state- 
ment in mind in considering some of 
the excellent recent reprints. It ap- 


plies particularly to Adventures im 
Arabia by Charles M. Doughty 
(Boni). This is an abridgment in one 


volume of “Arabia Deserta,” designed 
ror the ordinary reader, and done with 
intelligence and discrimination by 
Richard Garnett. It omits only the 
less interesting technical and archaeo- 
logical parts of the book, and the or- 
dinary reader need feel no hesitation 
in buying this volume instead of the 
complete edition in two volumes. 

In speaking of reprints, one must 
necessarily praise very highly the 
travel books that are now available in 
Everyman's Library (Dutton). This 
remarkable series is now issued at only 
80c a volume in an attractive new 
format. Here one may find the works 
of such great travel writers as Bor- 
row, Burton, Sir John Franklin, Hud- 
son, Melville, Marco Polo and the in- 
comparable Herodotus. Before buy- 
ing any standard book it is always well 
to consult the catalogue of the Every- 
man’s Library to see if it is available 
there. 

Another beautiful reprint is the new 
edition of Hakluyt’s Voyages in eight 
volumes, also issued by E. P. Dutton 
and Company. This handsome set 
contains an introduction by John 
Masefield. a number of lovely draw- 
ings by Thomas Derrick, and a great 
many reproductions of old portraits 
and engravings. At the present time 
it is unquestionably the best edition of 
this famous book now available at a 
reasonable sum. The price is only 
$3.00 a volume. It might well sell for 
much more. 

Other interesting recent reprints in- 
clude: Constantinople by Pierre Loti 
(Stokes), the first volume in a pro- 
posed complete edition of this French- 
man’s work; and Travels in Tartary 
by Pére Huc (Knopf), a handsome 
volume illustrated with the old wood- 
cuts and issued as part of the beau- 
tiful Blue Jade Library. 
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